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INTBODUCTIOK 



Much has been written otv the subject of 
educating the deaf and dumb, by gentle- 
men who have themselves taught and in- 
structed them with great success ; and who 
have been the means, through a boimteous 
public, of establishing asylums for the ex- 
clusive purpose of educating indigent per- 
sons of this description. It is to be feared, 
howevei^ that those establishments have 
operated like scarecrows with teachers in 
general, who have been induced, in conse- 
quence of the establishment of such asy- 
lums, to think there must be so much diffi- 
culty in educating these unfortunate mutes^ 
that none are competent to undertake the 
charge but such as have attended an asy- 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

lum for instructions, and have thereby 
acquired a thorough knowledge of all the 
mysteries of this seemingly occult Science. 
These newly initiated artists, instead of tak- 
ing off the mask, which was worn by their 
predecessors, have put another on still more 
hideous, and thereby dazzled the ignorant 
with their quackery.* In the sequd I shall 
endeavour to convince the public,, that the 
difficulty of instructing the deaf and dumb 
has been in idea, not in practice ; and that 
any parent or teacher, may educate a child 
born under such privations, as usefully as 
can be effected at any of the public asy- 
lums. 

The education of the deaf and dimib has 
for ages been conceived a matter of great 

* I understand, it is usual to give a coniiderable sum 
of money to a teacher at an asylum for sueh instructions; 
and that the person irho has learned the mystery, is iix)und 
in a bond, to a certain attibimt, not to take a pupil, in the 
same manner, for a nimibw of years afi^ he has been so 
taught This is makisg a trade of itindeed! 
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difficulty, and ev^n by some an impossibility. 
Very few persons, consequently, have given 
themselves the trouble of investigating the 
subject; yet ajl who have attempted the 
educatiop of them have succeeded beyond 
their own most sanguine expectations. 

About sixteen years ago, I was apphed 
to by a gentleman, who had been in com- 
pany with a brother of mine, who was bom 
deaf and dumb, to know where and how he 
was educated. It appeared, that a friend 
of this gentleman had a daughter, twelve 
years of age, bom deaf and dumb, and a 
family of ten children besides, who could 
hear and speak. The latter were sent to 
school; whilst this unfortimate mute was 
kept at home in a state of ignorance, because 
the parents imagined that this misfortune 
precluded all hopes of instructing her. If 
the child had been blind, I should have been 
less surprised at this conduct; for I have 
always considered the want of sight as a 
greater obstacle to the acquisition of know- 
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4 INTEODUCXION. 

ledge, and, in every respect, a more melan- 
choly privation than that of hearing.* 

'♦ Before I proceed further, 1 must here beg leave to 

differ in opinion from some writers, fts td which of the 

two objects, the blind or the deaf and dumb, is most to be 

pitied. It has been contended by some, that the comparison 

is greatly in favour of the blind. I cannot agree with them, 

under any circumstances, and shall here give you the answer 

of two deaf aiid dumb scholars of the Abb6 Siccard, to the 

following question, which evidently proves the reverse. 

Q. <^ Do the deaf and dumb think theihselves unhappy?^ 

» 

The following is the answer of Massieu^ 

A. '^ No ; because we seldom lament that which we never 
^< possessed, or know we can never be in possession of: 
'^ But should the deaf and dumb become blind, they would 
<^ think themselves very unhappy; because sight, is the 
<' finest, the most useful, and the most agreeable of all the 
'^ senses. Besides, we are amply indemnified for our mis- 
fortune, by the signal favour of expressing by gestures, 
and by writing our ideas, our thoughts, and our feelings ; 
^^ and likewise by being able to read books and Inanu* 
" scripts." 
The following is the answer of Clerc. 
A. ^* He who never had any thing, has never lost any 
<< thing ; and he who never lost any thing, has nothing to 
<< regcet Consequently, the deaf and dumb, who never 
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I answered the gentleman's letter so 
much to the satisfaction of the parents of 
the deaf and dumb child, that, with no 
other instructions than those contained in 
my letter, and a print of the manual alpha- 
bet which I sent them, the child was put to a 
common school, not to an asylum ; and, in 
three years time, the girl coiild read, write, 
and understand so much, as to be as useful as 
any other child in the family, A few years 
after I wrote the letter, I saw the girl, who 
could then talk with her fingers as rapidly 
as myself; and she thanked me for my let- 
ter, which she said was the means of her 
education. 

A poor man from Buckhaven, in Fife- 
shire, with a family of ei^t children, who 

^^ heard or spoke, have never lost rither hearing or speech ; 
^^ therefore cannot lament either the one or the other. 
<^ And he who has nothing to lament, cannot be unhappy ; 
<< consequently the deaf and dumb are not unhappy. Be- 
^< ades, it is a great consolation for them to be able to 
^^ replace hearing by writing, and speech by signs.^ 
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had heard of my brother, lately came to 
Edinburgh on purpose to see me, in the 
hc^e of obtaining some information as to 
the most eligible method of iiistructitig two 
of his daughters, one eight, and th6 other 
twelve years of age, who were born deaf 
and dumb. The latter, a very interesting 
girl, accompanied him, being the first time 
she had ever been from home. The poor 
girl was ignorant of every thing. The man 
was in my company about eight hours, and 
the girl about half an hobr; during wTiich 
time I taught him the manual alphabet, 
and the girl how to make the letters with 
her fingers; and fiu-ther instructed him 
what to do, or cause to be done, in edu- 
cating his children. In order that he might 
not forget the manual alphabet, I desired 
him to go to the deaf and dumb asylum in 
Edinburgh, and endeavour to get a print of 
the manual alphabet, if possible. As he 
knew the teacher there, from the circum- 
stance of having tried to get one or both 
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of his cliildren into the Asyhim, without 
jsujccess, he was sure the teadier would have 
given him a print if he had had one ; but it 
seems he had not The poor man wanted, the 
alfdiabet, as he told the teacher, for the pur*- 
pose of trying himself to teach his children 
the letters ; when the teacher told him, if he 
could do that, he could do every thing. 
This answer gave the man great satisfac- 
tion and pleasure, as he was confident, from 
what I had toM htm, he should be able to ac- 
complish that. He left me with his heart full 
of gratj^tude and joy, and with the utmost 
confidence, that his children might be taugM 
to know every thing that is useful. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on 
the estabHsliment of the benevolent insti- 
tutions for educating tfae indigent indivi- 
duals g£ this class. These institutions weise 
established when there was no apparent 
possibility of meliorating their condition by 
any otfier preceptors; consequently, every 
credk is due to a generous public for their 
ph ilanthropy. 
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» 

I must beg leave to differ from the pre- 
ceptors in one particular. Too much time, 
and too much labour, as I conceive, have 
been bestowed upon teaching the deaf and 
dumb utterance, when the benefit of it to 
them is by no means adequate to the trou- 
ble of learning it, particularly in the man- 
ner in which they are now attempted to be 

4;aught. 

If it were of that utility which some have 

been pleased to ascribe to it, I would cor- 
dially subscribe to the propriety of every 
exertion being used to acquire speech ; for 
if man, without utterance, were void of 
reason, as some have pretended, speech 
would be indispensable. 

I will suppose for a moment that I was 
bom deaf and dumb, had attended school, 
and learned every thing withoiU utterance, 
and you being alike situated, had learned 
every thing with utterance. I should be 
glad to know, imder such circumstances, 
how it qovl be made to appear that I am less 
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rational than you, and what can prevent me 
from exercising my reasoning faculties, as 
well as any other person who can hear. The 
only difference I can conceive is, that I may 
be a little longer about it, but perhaps I 
may on that account be more correct ; for 
it cannot be denied, that a written question 
or answer is more to be^epended upon than 
a verbal one. Does not reason tell us, there 
is no more connexion between ideas and 
sound, which affects our ears, than between 
those ideas and writteij characters, which 
affect our eyes. Speech is nothing more 
than a translation of writing. Those who 
can hear and speak, make use of it as a more 
convenient mode of communication, while 
the deaf and dumb, for want of hearing 
and speaking, substitute the written lan- 
guage and signs. 

It has been observed by an author who 
is a great encourager of utterance, that this 
artificial speech is a medium which is 
found very useful for the indigent deaf and 
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dumb, because children <rf this descriptioii 
are placed out in manufactories, and are 
thus enabled to communicate more easi- 
ly with their masters. It is evident that 
the person who made this observation had 
never been a manufacturer; if he had, he 
would have given the preference to servants 
who could not hear and speak. They make 
the best and most trusty servants, having 
nothing but their business to attend to, 
and they are not diverted from it by con- 
versatian hke the others, while they are no 
less useful and rational. 

I cannot help dwelling upon this sub- 
ject, because I know the indigent deaf and 
dumb have lost much useful time in learn- 
ing utterance, which, without being of abso- 
lute use to them, causes great pain and tor- 
ture to themselves in learning, and makes 
them very disagreeable companions after- 
wards. 

If parents in affluent circumstances think 
proper to have their children taught utte- 
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ranoe^ in the name of f<»ftune let ibfixb^ 8$ 
they can afford to pay for their educatioDi 
and may be pleased to hear them speak; but 
do not let a public charity be occupied in 
any thing but what is useful and absolutely 
necessary. 

It is a great pleasure to see so maiiy gra- 
tuitous schools established for educating 
the poor who can hear and speak, and I 
hope to see the indigent deaf and dumb 
admitted into those schools; confident aa 
I am that they cmi be. taught with great 
ease to read, write, and understand so much 
as to render them useful, ^reeable, and 
happy membens of society. 

I have often thought, when I have met 
a man unable to read or write, but who 
could hear and speak, that he was infinite- 
ly a more pitiable object than the instruct^ 
ed deaf and dumb. I know, if two men 
thus situated, of equal abilities, were to ap- 
ply to me for emplojmaent in any trade, I 
should not hesitate a moment in fixing on 
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the latter, as a servant, in preference to the 
former. 

There are asylums established for the ex- 
clusive education of the indigent deaf and 
dumb in most countries; and I shall be 
very happy to see the education of them 
introduced into all the charity schools 
where children are educated who can hear 
and speak. The masters and mistresses 
would find but Uttle difficulty, in begin- 
ning, to teach them the letters and the 
meaning of words; but in case their pupils 
should not be quite equal to the children 
taught at the first asylums, it must be ad- 
mitted that a little education is better 
than none. But I am certain from expe- 
rience, that a child bom deaf, will have a 
greater advantage in learning at a school 
where children are educated who can hear 
and speak, than at a school where none 
but the deaf and dimib are taught; and the 
children who can hear and speak will be 
alike benefited by being taught along with 
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them. If the deaf and dumb were going to 
spend all then* days in company with each 
other, then it would be as well for them 
to be brought up and educated together; 
but as they will have to depend chiefly upon 
people who can hear and speak, the sooner 
and oftener they join their society, the better 
it must be for them; and the children who 
can hear and speak, wilJ, from their infancy, 
become acquainted with the dumb lan- 
guage, and be able, when they grow up, to 
correspond with any person they may hap- 
pen to meet with, labouring under the like 
infirmity. If I had a child of my own, 
bom deaf and dumb, and could not afford to 
send him to any school, I would not let 
him go to an asylum, nor to a school where 
none but the deaf and dumb are taught, if 
he could be educated there for nothing. 

The asylmns for the education of the deaf 
and dumb are so well filled, that thousands 
must remain without any education, unless 
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14 INXEODUCTION. 

the parents or other teachers will undertake 
to instruct them.* 

* As a proof of this, I read the following paragraph in 
the Courier of Monday the 25th of May 1819, which I 
submit to my readers without any comment. 

Asylum Jbr the Deaf and Dutnb.--^^^ On Thursday, the 
20th instant, was celebrated, the 26tb Anniversary of this 
most interesting and important Institution, at the City 
*^ of London Tavern ; his Royal Highness the Duke of 
^ GJouoester, Patron, in the Chair, su^^ported on the r^;ht 
^ by the Marquis df Jupldogham, Pi^Qsidcpt^ Mx. Wilbfr- 
^^ force, and others Vice-Presidents ; next to his Boyal 
<^ Highness, on the left, was the Bishop of Oxford, and on 
^^ the same side were Lords Gambier, Calthorpe, 8(c. Vi^e- 
^^ Presidents. The company was truly respectable, nearly 
*^ 200 in number, and they evinced the warmth of their 
^* attachment to the Charity by the liberality of their sub- 
^^ scripiions and doniitions. Tine NeUe President, on pfo^ 
^^ posing the health of the Patron, spoke with great energy 
and feeling of the benefits conferred on the community, 
indeed on mankind at large, by the patronage of his 
^ Royal Highness to an Institution like this, where human 
<< beuigs were reseued from a condition of exclusion and 
^ igaQrimce painful to contemplate QX dovcrihe* His Boyal 
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I have for many years past had it in con- 
templation to publish all I knew of the 

^^ Highness, in retufliing thanks, entered with his usual 
•* warmth of jAilaiithropy, into the oontrast between the 
" condition of the taught and untaught deaf and dumb. 
" ShcHTtly afterwards the ocnnpany had the most gratifying 
" proof of his Royal Highness^'s statement, by the intro- 
*^ duction of nearly 4jO of the children, out of 186, of 
** whidi the school at present consists, who exhibited such 
<^ specimens of their progress in writing, cyphering, com' 
^* position, and articulation, as could leave no doubt in the 
*< mind of any one examining them, that they have, by 
*^ means of education, been raised from mere automata to 
<^ the condition of intelligent, moral, and religious beii^; 
** On the Bishop of Oxford's health being drunk, his 
Lordship (who lately pleaded the cause of the Institu- 
tion, in a sermon of such eloquence and sound princi* 
pies, as will cause it long to be remembered by all who 
*^ heard it) observed, that to know the merits of the Asy- 
^^ lum for the Deaf and Dumb, was all that was wanted 
*^ to ensure it the support of the wise and good in aU ranks. 
" Mr. Wilberforce, with that pure and easy flow of words 
" peculiar to himself, when warmed in the cause of bene- 
*' volence, set forth the blessings conferred by the Institu- 
" tion on the objects of it, in a manner that was deeply 
<* felt. 
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method of educating the deaf and dtimb, 
but I could not make up my mind on the 
subject until lately, when providence caused 
to be put into my hands a most valuable 
book, entitled ^^ The Method of educating 
the Deaf and Dumb^ confirmed by long e^- 
perience; by the Abbk de VEpke^\ 

^^ It was stated, that since its first establishment in 179S, 
<< between fire and six hundred children had been ad- 
" mitted, two hundred and twenty of whom were girls: 
^^ it was also mentioned, that from some late enquiries and 
<< calculations, it is but too probable that in every country 
<^ one in less than three thousand is bom deaf, and con* 
^' sequently grows up dumb. If this is near the truth, how 
^^ can the mind suj^rt the thought of the millions of our 
'^ fellow beings who have lived and died without ha- 
<^ ving scarcely any pre-eminence above the irrational part 
^^ of the creation? Let us turn from this affecting view, 
^^ and congratulate the fiiends of humanity on being 
^^ enabled to participate in the refined pleasure of relieving 
^^ sudi objects of compassion. This pleasing considera- 
^f tion had due weight with the company — ^the amount 
^^ of contributions this day reported was near «^700. In 
^' short, it was altogether one of the most gratifying festi- 
** vals ever witnesied^^ 
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The moment I read this book^ I was 
confirmed in the opinicm, which I had ev6r 
entertained, that there is no necessity for 
the education of thd deaf and dumb to be 
confined to the teachers at the asylums, but 
that parents, or any schoolmaster or mis- 
tress in the worlds might as usefully in- 
struct them; and this I have no doubt of 
proving to the satisfaction of the public, 
by giving a full explanation of the method 
adopted in educating my brother, who never 
went to an asylum for his education, but who 
has obtained as much or more useful know- 
ledge, than many persons who have been 
educated at the most celebrated asylums. 

It is somewhat extraordinary, that al- 
. though there have been so many professors 
in the art of teaching the deaf and dumb, 
who have promised to pubUsh to the world 
at large the knowledge of their advances 
and improvement in the art, no such pub- 
lication has appeared; — for what reason it 
may be difficult to conceive, unless they 
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trere afraid of exposing the simplicity and 
artlessness of their tuition, and thereby 
losing that popularity and general estima^ 
tion which the public, for wAnt of know- 
ing better, has been pleased to bestow up- 
on them. I will admit that it could not 
be expected, that gentlemen, whose labours 
had been crowned with such brilhant suc- 
cess, would have made known to the public 
the mysteries of their profession by which 
they were making a fortune, without some 
handsome remuneration; nor can the pub- 
lic wonder that their mode of instruction 
has been kept so profound a secret. Indeed 
this is the best reason I can assign why chil- 
dren, who can hear and speak, are not al- 
lowed to be taught with the deaf and dumb. 
If they had, it is natural to suppose the 
magic secret would have long ago been 
known, because the method adopted at the 
asylums is perfectly explicable. 

There is no more useful knowledge 
to be obtained at a deaf and dumb asylum, 
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than can be taught by any schoohnaster or 
mistress whatever. I have no doubt of pro- 
ving this fact, by pointing out a plain and 
easy method of educating the deaf and dumb 
children in every thing that is useful and 
necessary, to enable diem to understand 
whatever may be requisite, and make them- 
selves agreeably understood by others. 

I would strongly recommend the perusal 
of this Treatise to ladies oi benevolence and 
fortune. Many of them, I am sure, could, 
and would soon be able and willing to ren- 
der every assistance in their power to any 
deaf and dumb person they may be ac- 
quainted with, whether in affluent or in- 
digent circumstances. I am confident they 
would be highly entertained and gratified 
when they perceived the rapid progress of 
these interesting fellow-creatures. 

My brother is much indebted to many 
ladies for their assistance, and particularly 
to a female cousin, who often visited us. 
She was very attentive to his morals, and 

c kl 
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took great cate to instruct him in the very 
essential and important truths of Chris- 
tianity, subjects which cannot be too mucht 
nor too early, impressed on youthful 
minds. * 

When a child is bom, it is impossible to 
tell whether he has all his senses or not. 
Of the two senses,' hearing and seeing, the lat- 
ter is the first you discover, which is highly 
valuable indeed, and for which we ought to 
V be most thankful, as it is more necessary and 
comprehensive than the other. In a few 

r 

• The good Abbe de TEpee has observed, " I cannqC 
help thinking, that we are bound as a solemn duty, for 
the neglect of which we are answerable to God Almighty, 
** to lead those with whose education we are entrusted, to a 
" knowledge of the great truths of religion, and of the 
" Author of our being, with all reasonable expedition ; so 
" that should they be early snatched from this hfe, we might 
" yet hope that they were sufficiently cleansed and purified 
by the spiritual rites ordained by our Saviour, for the 
attainment of everlasting felicity ; which may very well 
" be done without entering into the depths of those sacred 
^[ mysteries.'*' 
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monthS} it is discovered, that a child born 
deaf, pays no attention to a noise of 
Eny kind. After the parents begin to sus- 
pect the child^s defect in hearing, and, 
when at length their suspicions prove tw 
well-founded, " What shall we do!'* they 
naturally exclaim, ** If the child can ne- 
•* ver hear, it will be impossible to teach 
^ him to understand any thing." The child 
is nursed with the utmost care, and every 
attention is paid to his bodily health and 
safety: he eats and drinks as other children. 
When he was born, he sucked as well as 
any child; could distinguish nauseous from 
sweet food, by refusing the one, and taking 
the other, yet he is deemed incapable of re- 
ceiving mental instruction. 

It is impossible to describe the feelings 
of parents under such afflicting circum- 
stances. My present object is to contribute 
my feeble assistance in relieving their minds, 
and alleviating their distress, by pointing out 
an essyand rational method of educating their 
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CHAP. I. 

The manner in which the Instruction of the 
Irtfant Deaf and Dumb is to commence by 
teaching them the Alphabet, and the mean^ 
ing of Words. 

I HAVE a brother, as I have before observed, 
who was bom deaf and dumb at Newent, in 
the county of Gloucester. My mother 
had three children, who lived to be edu- 
cated, besides him. In a few months after 
he was bom, it was discovered that he 
could not hear; but, in every other respect, 
he was perfect and sensible. My mother 
was a woman of a firm mind, and could not 
be discouraged by a circumstance which was 
the will of her heavenly Father. No; He 
had endowed her with sense and wisdom suf- 
ficient to enable her to submit with patience 
to his divine will. I should be happy to see a 
similar disposition more prevalent. If parents 
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children^ and thereby rendering them use- 
ful and happy members of society. Should 
I but partially succeed in attaining this de- 
sirable object, I shall consider myself amply 
rewarded. 
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CHAP. I. 

The manner in which the Instruction of the 
Infant Deaf and Dumb is to commence by 
teaching them the Alphabet, and the mean^ 
ing of Words. 

1 HAVE a brother, as I have before observed, 
who was bom deaf and dumb at Newent, in 
the county of Gloucester. My mother 
had three children, who lived to be edu- 
cated, besides him. In a few months after 
he was bom, it was discovered that he 
could not hear; but, in every other respect, 
he was perfect and sensible. My mother 
was a woman of a firm mind, and could not 
be discouraged by a circumstance which was 
the will of her heavenly Father, No; He 
had endowed her with sense and wisdom suf- 
ficient to enable her to submit with patience 
to his divine will. I should be happy to see a 
similar disposition more prevalent. If parents 
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in general would but recollect that we did not 
make ourselves, but that the formation oi 
man was the noble work of God, who never 
made one in vain, I think they would at all 
times submit with patience to his decrees, 
and endeavour to alleviate what cannot be 
effectually cured. 

I never heard my mother say she was 
sorry he could not bear. Ojpi the contrary^ 
I have often beard her declare, aahe grew 
up with us, that she was less afraid of his 
welfare thaii that of any other of her children. 

I remember when I was about three or 
four years old, I was sent to school, more 
to be out of the way than for any thing 
that conld be taught me at that age. This 
school was kept by an old lady, to whose 
care the education of my brother wds also 
intrusted. Indeed we went together, and 
carried our horn books with us, whereon 
was the alphabet, in large and small letters, 
figures, and the Lord's prayer. My mother 
was laughed at by her neighbour^ for send-* 
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ing my brother to school; and the gover- 
ness at first agreed with thetn, in thinking 
that the child could not learn any thing, 
because he could not hear. My mother how- 
ever was determined that the child shouldl 
persevere in his education, and observ- 
ed, that it should not be for the want of 
going to school that he did not learn; 
and if this lady had not taken him, an- 
other school would have been foimd. At 
length the old lady, finding if she did 
not take him she would not have had the 
other children, consented to do the best she 
could with him. Much argument took place 
as to the most simple and easy manner of 
teaching him, my mother told the gover- 
ness to instruct him in the same manner as 

«. 

the other children, and to make no difFerenee 
in his lessons. ** But," said the governess, 
" he can't speak; therefore how can I teach 
*^ him his letters ?" What puerile reason- 
ing! My mother very properly observed to 
the govemess; that if the child could not 
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hear, he could see his letters; and this my 
brother proved to the astonishment of every 
short-sighted person, for in a little time he 
knew the 26 letters, large and small, as well 
as any child in the schooL Then vanished 
all the difficulty; and the governess and her 
neighbours began to see, what had been pre- 
dicted by my mother, that he would learn by 
the window, his eyes^ as well as any other 
ehild could by the door, his ears. 

At this school, every chUd went up to 
his governess to say his lesson twice in 
the morning and afternoon. My brother^ 

« 

by constantly going up in the same manner, 
to look at the lettens, soon observed the 
difference between himself and the other 
children, by taking notice of their mouths ; 
so that at length, when the letters were 
pointed out to him for his observation, he 
looked up to the governess, as much as to 
say, What is it? The governess at last 
endeavoured to gratify his curiosity, and 
called the letters by their names> as she 
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pointed to them; and in a few months 
he learnt to pronounce the alphabet in his 
own way, which he does to this day. 

At school and at home he was treated in 
every respect the same as myself and the 
other children. He was taught to say his 
prayers evening and morning, by kneeling 
on his mother or father's lap, and trying to 
repeat the Lord's prayer. This may be 
considered by some as useless for a child 
bom deaf; but his mother was determined 
there should be no difference made between 
him and the rest, who at so early an age 
said their prayers more for example than 
for what the;^ understood of them. He 
went to church in like manner as we did, 
and was taught to be as attentive as if he 
could hear. He was never allowed to be 
idle any more than another when at school 
or at home, nor indulged to a greater de* 
gree.* As he had more leisure time at 

* That parents may not indu%e a cliild thus bom too 
mud)^ and thereby s}X)il him, I cannot help, by way of 
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school than any other scholar, I have known 
faim take a handkerchief with him and learn 

caution, introducing here the answer of two deaf and dumb 
scholars of the Abbe Siccard, to two questions put to them 
in London, on the 2d of June, 1815, on the subject of the 
difierence in learning, by one child and another, and what 
was meant by a spoiled child. 

A lady asked a scholar whose name was Clerc, 

** Why, young Armand Godard was not so well in- 
*^ structed as he and Massieu?*' 

To which he answered, 

" Godard is still very young, and his mipd has not yet 
^< acquired a sufficient degree of maturity. Besides, it is 
<< not in so short a time that one c^i hope to reach a high 
<« degree of perfection. With patience and application, 
*^ you will see him one day, I hope, capable of answering 
" any question you may be pleased to ask him." 

A Spoiled Child, 

Massieu*s answer—** A spoiled child, is a child whom 
** his father and mother are fondling upon, instead of 
" chastising it, when it is deserving it. Their ill-under- 
** stood fondness prevents it receiving a good education, 
** and he becomes a good-for-nothing fellow, often capable 
** of being troublesome to society. Godard, for instance, 
*' has been a tailed child. His parents entrusted him to 
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to hem it, or knit garters, which he leamt to 
do very well. 

I have often heard my mother say, that if 
«he lived to see him old etMugh to learn a 
trade, he should have his choice the same as 
^ny other child. 

He was as fond of play, and as expert at 
boyish games, as any of his school compa- 
nions, and my mother liked much to see 
him enjoy it ; so that sometimes we conti- 
nued laying when we should have been at 
school. 

^^ my care, when he was yet young. As he was indolent 
^^ and ^ddy, I wished to give him a little paternal correc- 
^' tion, but they forbade my striking him. Seeing, howev^, 
that he was abusing their goodness, they became, at 
length, a little more severe, and since then Godard is 
*' grown with years, a little wiser and more reasonable, 
" although he be occasionally a little lazy.*" 

Clerc*s definition — ^^ It is a child that has been too much 
^^ beloved and cherished, and who has not been corrected 
" everj' time it deserved it ; so that the child, finding itself 
" its own master, neglects its duty, does neither cultivate its 
** mind, nor form its heart, and ends with turning out ^ 
^' good-for-nothing fellow, or at least an ignorant one.'' 
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Great allowance should be made for the 
temper of a child bom deaf ; he has much 
more to vex him as he grows up^ before 
he can read and write, and is capable of 
reasoning. Such children are often obsti*- 
nate and passionate ; every tendency to this 
^sposition should be corrected by strict 
discipline when young. 

It is very natural for the deaf and dumb 
to be fretful, when they sensibly feel the 
various privations arising from want of 
hearing. In order to relieve their minds, 
show them objects of greater misery and 
affliction, such as the blinds the insane, the 
cripple, and teach the child to be thankful 
to his Maker that he is no worse. The child 
will soon perceive, as he advances in years, 
and will explain to you how much more 
happy he is, by being able to see to write, 
read, travel, and transact business^ than the 
blind or cripple, with all theb advantage of 
hearing and speech. As he becomes ac- 
quainted with the meaning of words, by 
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writing and the manual alphabet, he will 
think less of his privation, and endeavour to 
supply that deficiency by translating his* 
ideas in writing or signs, the same as you 
translate your's by speech. 

After my brother had learned his al- 
phabet, he could soon tell the name and> 
trade of every person in the parish ; and I 
should be glad to know what was to hinder 
him, or any other child thus situated, who' 
knows his letters. 

The moment hie convinced his mother 
that he knew every letter of his horn book, 

» 

she got several sets of alphabetical counters, 
large and small, with which he was exercised 
and taught the name of every thing he could 
see at home and at school. By these means 
he constantly gained information from his, 
school-fellows without the knowledge of his 
mistress. 

He was taught to spell many words he 
did not know the meaning of, and which 
could not be explained to him at so early 

D 
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an age. He was thus improving himself, 
however, in the same maimer as other 
children, who learn to spell words, the 
meaning of which they cannot at first ex- 
plain. 

If you, who can hear, had not been told 
that what I am writing upon was called a 
table, the word might have been repeated 
to you all your life-time in vain. If an 
object designated by any word had not been 
shown you at the moment you were first 
told the name of it, you would not have 
known what was meant by the word; neither 
could you spell it, nor point out the letters 
which represented the word, unless you had 
learned your letters, and not only that, but 
had also learned how to spell. Even when 
you had so far advanced in your learning as 
to be able to spell the general words and 
names of things,— being endowed with the 
sense of hearing, and that you could likewise 
spell many words by the sound, which you 
had never seen in print,-#.it is only in thi^ 
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respect you have the great advantage over 
the deaf and dumb for a few years, I say 
for a few years, and I will not give you 
more than two or three before the deaf 
and dumb scholar of common capacity shall 
be equal to you in spelling and knowing the 
name and meaning of every thing he sees, 
let him go to whatever school he may, if he 
follow my instructions. 

It is necessary for a deaf and dumb child 
to be taught to write and to know the al- 
phabet with his fingers, before any great 
progress can be made in his education as 
to grammar ; although much may be done 
with the alphabetical counters before that 

period. 

To teach the deaf and dmnb child (after 
he has become a little acquainted with the 
letters) the names of things which can be 
shewn to him by means of the alphabetical 
counters, place the letters TABLE, and 
point to the table, letting them remain for 
some time, desiring the child to find the 

D 2 
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letters and point them out to you in the 
book; which if he does, it will prove he 
knows them. Then desire him to notice, 
and recollect the letters forming the word, 
which mg^ be done by a sign, putting your 
finger to your forehead, the seat of remem- 
brance, which the child will comprehend as 
a token for him to recollect the letters, and 
what they represent when he is questioned 
at some future period as to the name, by 
' shewing him the table without the letters. 
When you have placed the letters TABLE, 
as above, desire the child to place the small 
letters table, which will greatly assist 
his memory; and when he has done this, 
hustle the counters together, and desire 
him to find and place the letters as you 
did, until he is correct; and be sure to 
encourage him for his assiduity and atten- 
tion. The child will be pleased, both at 
home and at school, with every additional 
information ; and his school- fellows will be 
equally pleased and happy to render him 
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every assistance in their power, and in 
many instances will do so better than th6 
master or mistress. The table being made 
of wood, he can see the substance and qua- 
lity of it as well as any child, but stiU he 
is at a loss to know their names; and so 
would you if you had not been told. The 
table being made of mahogany, and the child 
seeing that the chairs and chest of drawers 
are £)f the same substance and quality, it 
is very natural for the child to point to 
them for further information, not knowing 
but they are also called tables ; the child is 
then told their names, in the same manner, 
with the counters, as the word table, and by 
the same means the child may be taught 
to know a deal table "^qm any 'other, and in 
like manner^ the name, quality, and use of 
every thing he can see, before he can 
write or has learned the manual alphabet. 
Suppose some thing was shewn to yc^ which 
you had never seen before. What would be 
the first question you would ask ? Why, the 
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name of it, no doubt. In the same man- 
ner is the curiosity of the deaf and dumb 
led, when they Know the name of one 
thing to inquire the name of every thing 
they can see ; and this curiosity or desire of 
knowledge is innate with us all, more or 
less. 

The recollection of things is much easier 
than that of words, even to us who can hear ; 
consequently, as a deaf and dumb child 
advances in his learning, if you can explain 
to him the meaning of any thing bj; a 
sign, he will remember it better than by 
words; for instance, suppose a person 
called upon you whose name was Wood, 
and the child asked you the person's namct 
if you pointed to a piece of wood, he 
would instantly understand his name was 
formed by the same letters, and write it 
down Wood, The same if a person called 
of the name of Stone, by shewing the child 
a stone he would comprehend the mean- 
ing, and never forget the person's name. 
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\Vhen such names occur, the child will 
often make some pleasant remark on them, 
by explaining to you, that with stone you 
may build a house, and mend the roads; 
and with wood you may make a fire. By 
this means he exercises his faculties, and if 
he forgets to make any remark on a similar 
word, you can do it for him ; by comparing 
one word with another, he will discover the 
different sense and meaning, which a word 
formed with the same letters may express. 

Many useful words may be taught the 
child at this early age by signs, that you 
cannot do by means of figures ; such as yes^ 
no, goody bad, rich, poor, go, come, rights 
wrong, up, down, white, black, or any colour, 
walk, ride, run, trot, gallop, quick, slow, tall^ 
short, stand, sit, kneel, eat, drink, sleep, rise, 
fall, heat, cold, little, great, much, more, what, 
which, who, this, that, I, you. Mm, her, they, 
&c. ; all which, and many others, are to be 
explained, as will be found in the Abb^ de 
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TEp^'s Instructions, by natural signs, which 
the sense of any person will dictate. 

Every attention, should be paid to the 
behaviour of the child, and particularly to 
his morals ; he will readily imitate whatever 
attracts his notice, and you cannot too soon 
explain to him right from wrong. Take 
the child on your knee every night to say 
his prayers. The child will not know the 
meaning of it at first, any more than other 
children, but it will lead him, when he gets 
more informed, to inquire the reason of it ; 
and this will form the ground-work of his 
infant ideas of religion, upon which alone 
you must build his future happiness. AlSD 
take the. child to church as soon as you take 
any other, and never neglect this duty, im- 
less prevented by illness ; this will still lead 
him to further inquiry as to religion, and 
the solemnity of the [service will strike him 
with reverence. In every thing respecting 
which you wish to give him information^ 
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lead him to be the interrogator if you can, 
and whenever he asks for information, give 
it him at all times with apparent pleasure 
and good will, otherwise you will check 
the efxercise of his reasoning faculties, and 
the child will grow less inquisitive, through 
fear of giving too much trouble. Never 
shew the least symptom of impatience yoiu:- 
fielf ; indeed patience is the great desidera- 
tum in the operation of instructing the 
deaf and dumb. 

Wlienever a child in the school has com- 
mitted a fault, for which he is to be 
punished, explain to the deaf and dumb 
child the cause of chastis^nent, and let 
him see the operation; this wiU caution 
him against doing the same thing ; or tell 
him, if he does, he will be served in the 
same manner ; and as he grows up, in every 
instance where the misconduct of any man 
has brought upon himself disgrace and ruin, 
explain , it to the child, by way of guarding 
him against the same conduct, and when 
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an instance happens that honest industry 
and attention to business have been re- 
warded, by the acquisition of an inde- 
pendent fortune, and every comfort and 
happiness in this life, explain to him, that 
if he ever intends to make his fortune, he 
must strive to conduct himself in the same 
manner. 

Parents should not think, that the want 
of hearing is any excuse for not learning in 
a deaf child, nor suffer him (as he wiU pro- 
bably sometimes attempt) to get on their 
weak side, and thereby get excused from 
learning his lesson ; but if at any time they 
wish to indulge him, let it be granted 
through the interference of a third person. 

It was usual for my brother's governess 
to punish a child if he did not sit still, by 
pinning him to her apron ; and if he ne- 
glected his book, to put him up her bed- 
room stairs, there to sit with a fooPs cap 
on his head for half an hour. My brother 
was one day pinned to her apron, as he had 
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been many times before, when the old 
lady happened to have a clean fine white 
tea-party apron on, instead of her usual 
strong check one, when a sdhool-fellow, 
who was wont to have a little fim, excited 
the curiosity of my brother to something 
the boy had in his poftket, and my brother, 
forgetting for the moment he was a pri- 
soner, ran off to look at it, when, to the 
mortification of the poor old lady, the fine 
apron was rent in twain. My brother was 
sensible he had done wrong, and expected 
to be punished severely. When he went up 
to his mistress, she showed him how he 
had torn her apron ; he cried, but in the 
most significant manner, in his defence, ob- 
served, by pointing up stairs, and putting 
his hand upon her lap, that if she had had 
her usual strong check apron on, it would 
not have happened : this was the first strong 
sense of reasoning he ever displayed, and 
the old lady forgave him. I need not say, 
she never put her tea-party apron on again, 
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till after school hours. I told my mother 
what had happened when I got home, who 
shed many a tear, which at that time I 
could not •account for, 'but no doubt it was 
for joy, on finding the child was endowed 
with reason* . This circumstance was told 
often at the tea-table. 

Having now come to the study of letters, 
and the mode of explaining tlsp ^meaning of 
words, I wish to treat this part of the sub- 
ject according to its magnitude and utility 
to the deaf and dumb in their infancy^ and 
to press this important part of their educa- 
tion upon the minds of their teachers, pa- 
rents, and friends, that no time may be lost 
from the age of four to six, in teaching 
them the use of the letters, with the book 
and counters, so as to enable them to vm- 
derstand the meaning^of words, and thereby 
to lead them to sentences, this being the 
most pleasing and eiitertaining part of their 
education. It would be of no use for ^ 
child to learn a word without having the 
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meaning explained ; cons,e(^uently never at- 
tempt, when the child is so very young, 
to give him a word you cannot explain the 
meaning of, either by a sign or by shewing 
him the thing designated. There is.no 
greater difficulty in teaching a deaf and 

dumb child a written language^ than there 
is teaching sl foreigner a different language 
to bis own. 

From what I have already explained as 
to the commencement of the education of 
the deaf and dumb, a child must be very 
dull indeed, if he does not in twelve months 
obtain sufficient knowledge of the letters, 
and the names of most things he can see, 
and to understand that every thing has a 
name, and also that every word he sees 
signifies something. 

When a child is thus informed by his 
eyesi as you were by your ears, you will dis- 
cover what pleasure the/ child will evince, 
and how anxious he will be to be further 
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informed, particularly if he be of a lively and 
inquisitive disposition; but there is as much 
difference in the natural abilities of chil- 
dren born deaf as in others, and when it so 
happens, a child does not comprehend so 
quickly as another, do not discourage him; 
the bud that first opens does not produce 
the finest flower,^— -and recollect the word 
patience. If you should have a clock in 
yotir house that strikes, take the child to it 
just before it strikes, and place his head 
dose to the clock, ^nd every time he feels 
the clock strike, make him coimt the 
strokes with his fingers; by this means the 
child will learn the time of day; show the 
child the bell in the clock and how it was 
struck with the hammer. By this means 
you may be able to elucidate his defect in 
hearing, by explaining to him that you 
have a hammer in your head which he has 
not; but as soon as he gets a little older, 
phow him the dissection of an ear, and explain 
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in what part his ear is deficient; this will 
satisfy him completely, and he will be more 
reconciled to his condition. 

The child's feeling ought to be exercised 
in every possible way, but nothing can con- 
tribute so much to enliven this sense as 
music. If he should at any time be at one 
end of the room and you at the other, and 
you wished to draw his attention, stamp 
your foot on the floor, he will feel it, and 
instantly look round to see the cause. 

My brother's feeling was often exercised 
in this way by desire of my mother, in or^ 
der, as she said, that he might avoid the 
danger of being run over by a carriage; and 
I have often witnessed the benefit he has 
experienced from this, by avoiding a carriage 
in London which he has told me he could 
feel from the vibration of the ground with 
his feet. 

I am not perfectly satisfied in ray own 
mind that I have made myself sufficiently 
understood in this important part of my 
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instructions, and therefore, in order to make 
the explanation more simple and certain, 
I shall endeavour further to elucidate the 
subject, and I trust to convince the public^ 
that the difficulty they have, apprehended- 
in educating these unfortunate mutes,' has 
been in idea only. 

I know maiiy people have been induced 
to think that the teachers of the deaf and 
dumb must have possessed something su- 
pernatural to be able to instruct them. 
However, if my reader is not already con- 
vinced to the contrary, I hope he will be 
by my next lesson. 

Having the deaf child before you, and 
the book with the alphabet in your hand, 
point to the letter C, and desire, by a sign, 
the child to find and bring you the counter 
with C upon it; the child obeys you. In the 
same manner you proceed for A and T. The 
three letters being put dose together, you 
have a word before you, which is easy to be 
explained by showing the child the cat, an 
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animal which children are . in general 
fond of playing with, and a word, in conse- 
quence of it& shortness, easy to be remem- 
bered. Then desire the child to bring you 
the letters CAN; in the sapie manner then 
the letters EAT, and the lettters MEAT: 

« 

Here the child has four words before him, 
one of which he knows the meaning of; 
the other three he does not. The child looks 
about for information, while you get a bit 
of meat; the instant the child sees the 
meat, which he knows by sight, and the 
use of as well as any child, the name of 
which you can explain by showing him the 
letters and the meat, he naturally expects 
you are going to give it to the cat; then point 
to the cat and to your mouth at the same 
time, making your jaws to move as in the 
act of mastication ; then by pointing to the 
word EAT, and the motion of the jaws, 
the word eat is fully explained. 

You see the necessity of proceeding in the 
most plain and simple method, depending 

E 
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much npoh the most significant signs and 
gestures, i^iitable to the ca^axjity of the 
learner, for a medium of commuilicaliion* 
There is still another word for th^ child to 
learn hiiich more difficult than the others. 
A verb is always difficult to teach and 
explain, particulaiiy when the child is sa 
very young. 

Give the meat to the cat, and when it is 
eating it, point to the words CAT, CAN", 
laying a stress upon the word can, and 
showing the child that the cat can eat} btit 
if the child does not correctly understand 
at first the meaning of the word oem, he 
will soon imd the diffetence between can 
and Icannot 

For the next lesson, then desire the child 
to bring you the letters DOG, another ani- 
mal which a child is fond of; you show the 
child the dog, and he will instantly compre- 
hend the meaning of the word. Muzzle thfe 
dog, and get some meat; theii desire the 
child to give you the letters C ANKOT EAT 
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MEAT, and by laying the meat down, the 
child will perceive the dog does not do as 
the cat did, which will tend to explain more 
fully the word cany when at the same time it 
explains to th^ cMLd the word cermet; and 
by unmuzzling the dog, the^hild will see 
him eat, which ex|iaiiis that the -dog can 
eat meat as well as the cat. But should 
not the child miderstaaad correctly the 
meaning of .the word can^ do not trouble 
bim too mudb at fk^t with an explanat^^. 
He has done well, if he understands the 
woids ccd^ eat meat; dog^ eat meat. In the 
same manner, you may teach the child, I 

eat meatr ff^^^ ^t P9^^ ^^ ^^' J^^ or any 
thing else you ^ease; jand thus impercep- 
tiMy lea4 ^^ to a k]iM>wledge of nouns, 
psoBOui^ verbs, &c. before he can write i 
so that when lie goes t^ selnool lor that 
purpose, and to learn graaoamar, Ip^e wiU be 
prepared to learn the (Afferent parts of 
speeei^ B» weU as amy other child, and with 
equi^ ease. IB^e eMld will be so much en- 

E ^ 
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tertained with those lessons, that, instead 
of considering learning a labour, he will fly 
to his book with the greatest pleasure and 
avidity; and you will be astonished to see 
the rapid progress he will make at so early 
an age. ^ 

The least alteration of the countenance, 
motion of the hand or head, will be readily 
understood for approbation or disapproba* 
tion, &c. A bright and cheerful counte- 
nance is, by every body, interpreted as an 
approval; a frown indicates the reverse. 

The deaf and dumb will seldom mistake 
your signs, if they are in the smallest de- 
gree natural. By paying particular atten- 
tion to the maimer in which the deaf and 
dumb express themselves by signs, ybu wiU 
soon learn from them how to make yourself 
understood, by-' their natural language,, ges- 
ture, features, &c. 

Whenever a friend calls on the parents, 
introduce the child to him, and get the 
counters (which you should always have at 
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hand), and let your friend place his name 
on the table with them, desiring the child 
to take . notice of the letters ; then hustle 
them together, and desire the child to place 
th^n as before, , and repeat it until the 
child knows your friend's name by the 
counters. 

The next time your friend calls, ask the 
child his name, and he will instantly get 
the counters, and try to place them as be- 
fore. Should the child be correct, let yoiu: 
friend reward him with a little money, 
.whi<di a child soon learns the use of. 
,Get a box to put his money in, and keep 
it locked; this will give the child an idea 
of saving some of it, giving him a little to 
spend, teach him at the same time to be 
generous to his brothers, sisters, and school- 
fellows. Be particularly attentive to the 
child's behavioiu- to every body, and never 
suffer his infirmity to make you indifferent 
in inculcating the practice of this quality. 
. By knowing how to behave himself, he will 
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be able to judge of the education and con- 
duct of others through life. — Caution the 
child against keeping bad company. 

Having thus taught the child the alphar 
bet, and the meaning of common and use- 
ful words, the manual alphabet should next 
he attended to. The child will soon be 
able to form the letters with his fingers, as 
well as his parents and school-fellows, 
Make the child leam to talk with both 
hands, and with one, agreeable to the ma- 
nual alphabets subjoined; they are the same 
as those in general use at home and abroad. 

At the time my brother went to school^ 
there was no such alphabet to be found in 
print. He was ten or eleven years of age 
before he saw the manual alphabet; at 
which time he could write a very good 
hand: still the manual alphabet was, and 
is, of great utility to him and his friends. 
I can talk to my brother in the dark with 
my fingers; and so may any person who 
kisows the alphabet, by taking hold of his 
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haiidj and forming the letters wLtJi hijs 
hand and jonr pwn, in the saane manner 9s 
yaio. wpuld with both your hands. 

We can also converse in short hand with 
our fingers and by si^gns ; so that z sentenee 
which would take np twenty seconds to 
sj)eak, would not occupy ms more than 
five. This short hand cpulfi not be under- 
stoiod by a sJtraoigjer, or by gjiy but those 
with whom you are intimate. 

I weuld recommend this alphabet to he 
taUjght them ^s early b3 possible, according 
to the abilities of the child; and at the age 
of six or seven, or earUer, if circumstances 
peraait, let ;the child be sent to school to 
learn writing and other branches of educa- 
tion. Most people who have never seen a 
deaf and dwcnh person who .could both read 
and wyite, are, for a moment, s^uipjised to 
see thom possessed of these jaicquirements. 
I have been asfced many times, by vejy 
sensible people, how it was possible to ,teach 
my brother to write? They pe^r^tiaps ^agi- 
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ned, that any person before he could learn 
to write must necessarily hear. When I 
have answered the question, by sayuig, 
^^ By his eyes and hand, the same as you," 
the inquirer has discovered that this was 
not the question he intended to put; the 
question meant was, " How was it possible 
" for him to imderstand the meaning of 
" words?'* And I have satisfactorily answer- 
ed this question, too, by putting a few ques- 
tions to the inquirer, viz. 

Q. " How did you know the name o£ a 
^ horse?'' 

A. " Because, in addition to my seeing 
" the animal, T was told the name of it-" 

Q. " How did you know the difference 
^* between a horse and a mare ?" 

A. " Because I was told and shown the 
" difference." 

In the same manner my brother was 
taught, when he knew his letters. He was 
told the letters HORSE signified the 
animal which was shown him, and by the 
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same eyes he could see the difference be- 
tween the male and female. The advan^ 
tage you had of my brother, when young, 
was, that you knew the name of a horse be- 
fore you learned your letters. He only knew 
the figure and use of the animal, before he 
had learned his letters; and it is here again 
that you have the advantage over the deaf 
and dumb, that is, from the time you first 
speak, and until he knows his letters. 

The teachers at the deaf and dumb asy- 
lums, tell the parents who call upon them 
for advice, to do the best they can them- 
selves in instructing the unfortunates, but 
they arfe not kind enough to direct them 
how they are to set about it; nor do they 
advise them to send their children to school. 
No, no; and for a very good reason; they 
know if a child was to go to any school 
he would learn something, and when he 
had learned one thing, the master or mis- 
tress would easily teach him another; so 
that the world would soon be filled with 
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coa^y/rei^ equal to theiEisel ves ; Qeither do 
th^ yeeommend children to enter upon 
thdr education before they are xiine years 
oi age ; that is to say, the parents, if they 
bavie a pocket full of money, must send 
their children to them when at that age, 
bec^ruse they would not be troubled with 
them before; whereas if parents, school-^ 
masters and luistressea, wiU merely foUow 
the plan I here lay down, a child of com- 
mGa capacity, will at this age be able to 
read, write, and converse with his fingers 
so well as to be fully prqp^r^ to learn a 
language of any kiiMl grammatically. 

It is not to be supposed that it is possible 
without na»]fcich diifieulty to naafce a d^f .amd 
dumb child understaaid the ^noaniiig of 
words peculiarly ada|)ited' t-o the higher ;sci- 
eJMJes, or exclu»vely bdongiug to particular 
airts, wfeether liberal or oaeohanical ; tp such 
w:ords I recomBsiiend teaehsas »ot ftp ciirect 
the attention of their pupils, unless it he 
intended to giv« them a superior caducation, 
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to enable them to practise emy particular 
art : nor is it absolutely necessary that they 
should be taught axiy words but «ttph as ore 
42sed in commosi conyersadcM), isr in public 
or private led:ure8 on religion, aod in book^ 
of morality ; it will be quite sufficient for 
them to retain Mich words aiad oonversatieai 
as will jenahle them to conduct themselves 
hoTbestbf and uprightly through life. 

I know it is the custom of the present 
day for parents in general to look out for 
the most refined school in whidi to place 
thdo: childrai to be educated who can hear 
and speak, so that the children commence 
their education where they should leave off, 
and thereby obtain only a superficial know- 
ledge, no sooner learned than forgotten. I 
advise parents who may have a child bcarn 
deaf and dumb to send him to an infericH: 
school, where truth and nature predominate, 
rather than to a sdiool where higher arts 
and sciences are professed. I am persuaded 
that a moderate education^ such as may be 
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sufficient to enable him to conduct Himself 
as a gentleman, will be more likely to make 
bim at the same time a man of virtue and 
good sensBj than such a one as may be neces- 
sary to constitute him a scholar. 

I particularly recommend parents who 
may have a child bom deaf and dumb, to 
send him to a school where other children 
of the same age are sent, so that the child 
may have an equal chance of improvement 
in his learning with his school-fellows. 

A deaf and dumb child does not like to be 
excelled by another of the same age as him- 
self; and when he has acquired a spirit of 
emulation, he will not rest imtil he equals or 
surpasses his contemporaries. 

The feelings of the deaf and dumb are 
often very acute, and care should be taken 
not to play upon their sensibility by any 
joke without a full explanation, because 
they are too apt to consider every thing 
told them to be true. 

I have known a neighbour tell my bro- 
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ther, in fun, as he called it, a circumstance 
respecting the character of a person for 
which there was not the smallest foundar 
tion, and provided it had been true it would 
have ruined the character of such person for 
ever ; in cottsequence of which my brother 
has been innocently led to propagate a 
falsehood. I know there are some people 
in the world who delight in vilifying the 
character of their neighbours, but whose 
veracity is at all times doubted by those 
who know them ; therefore the only persons 
they can impose upon are those who from 
natural defects are imfortimately more easily 
deceived. 
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CHAR II. 

The manner in which the Infant Decif and 
Dumb are taught to write and understand 
short Sentences. 

Ta teadi the deaf and dumb to^ write, is nii 
easy and pleasant part of their education ; 
in the first place, it is proper to give them 
copies in red ink or pencil, for them to 
cover with black ink, or you may perbafMS 
find it necessary to guide their hands aMttle 
at first, 

As soon as you begin to teach the child 
to write, I would advise you to give him for 
copies, such words as he knows, or you can 
explain the meaning of, so that by his writ- 
ing them over and over again, he will be- 
come so familiar with them, that he will 
never more forget how to spell, explain, or 
know the meaning of them. The days in 
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the week, the monthis and seasoi2S in the 
year, the nanneisi of objects snrroundmg xts^ 
most nafturallj present tbems^ves to begin 
with. Make the child explain every word^ 
either by a sign, or by pointing to the ol>- 
ject designated, taking care at all times, 
that the child is perfect in every word^ both 
in orthography aiid meaning. The child 
iriU not be so soon tired as children who 
can hear and speak, because he ii^ pleased 
and entertained^ and will be constantly 
amusing himself with writings My brother 
learned to write when he was six years old, 
and in a short time he was capable o£ 
writing copies for the other children, equal 
to his master. This circumstance stimulated 
the children who could hear, to endeavour 
to excel him; they could not bear to be 
told, that my brother, though deaf and 
dumb, was the best scholar; and my bro- 
ther was stimulated in like manner, and 
took great delight in the idea of excelling 
others who could hear and speak. If I 
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could assign no other reason than this, 
why the deaf and dumb should be edu- 
cated with those who can hear and speak, 
the utility of the method would be suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

By degrees, you get on with their copies 
from words to sentences, and then you may 
begin to exercise them in granunar. At 
the time my brother was educated, there 
was not a book to be procured, which 
treated on the subjept of educating the 
deaf and dumb in any manner, otherwise, 
I have no doi^bt, he would have learnt the 
English language, or any other, grammati- 
cally- However, although the language could 
not be taught him so perfectly, it was taught 
him sufficiently to enable him to read the 
Bible, Testament, and most books to advan- 
tage, and to communicate his own ideas, 
and understand others in writing, together 
with the manual alphabet, which were great 
blessings. Much is done by the child at the 
preparatory school, if he has only learnt that 
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words mean something ; and a considerable 
point is gained, when the learner has ac- 
quired a habit^ ever so limited, of asso- 
ciating the sign in his memory, with the 
thing signified. 

Nothing can possibly contribute so much 

to the information of the deaf and dumb 
as pictures. The vocabulary and plates 
published by Dr. Watson in 1809, would 
have been the most useful part of his pub- 
lication, had the pictures been properly ar- 
ranged and referred to; but they are jumbled 
together in such a manner as rather to con- 
fuse the ideas than edify the understanding, 
—like a lantern without a candle. 

It is impossible for a child deaf and 
tliunb to find out any thing in this book 
without a master. My object will be to 
enable a child to assist himself in his educa-^ 
tion, in the same manner as pther children 
do, by means of books ; for which purpose, 
it is my intention to publish, as soon as 
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possible, a mare extensive and regular dicti-- 
enary of useful words, not only entertaining 
and edifying to the deaf and dumb, but 
to children who can hear and speak: the 
meaning of every word to be explained by 
signs, €»: by a referenoe to a drawing, which 
the diild may be able himself to refer to, 
and dearly apprehend, without being under 
the immediate eye df a master. , 

This dictionary and plates will be so ad^; 
mirably calculated to elucidate the meaning 
of words, that the deaf and dumb child will 
have it constantly about him for some years, 
and look upon it as his greatest treasure; 
and if it please God to spare my brotlier's 
life, he intends himself to draw the figures 
for the engraver. 

By means of this dicticmary, the parecKs, 
or any ordinary teacher, may be able to 
give a child a lesson, when he can write 
down half a dozen or more words, for him 
to learn in die same manner as other chil- 
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dren ; so that the parents or friends of the 
<^hild, when he is at home, may assist the 
unfortunate mute in his learning. 

I will suppose you have given the child a 
lesson of half a dozen words, for instance : 
Aead^ hand, arm, fnger^ mouih, ear; the$e 
are words, the meaning of which can easily 
be explained. 

The child is told to look them over, and 
write them on a slate until he can write 
theiti without the book, and when he can 
do so correctly, and explain their meaning, 
by pointing out their -isignificatio?!, he will 
take his book to his master, mistress, parent, 
or friend, or to >a school-fellow^ who may 
be taught very easy how to examine him, 
who will shut the book «nd see him write 
the words on the slate, a^ point to the 
abject designated, repeating it until he is 
perfect. This dictionary and plates will 
iwnuse a child when he is learning words by 
means of the coimters, and will be of infi- 
tnie service to him, and greatly assist his 

F ^ 
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tutor ill the education. If the child can- 
not readily understand how he is to learn 
his lesson, get a child who can hear and 
speak, to learn a lesson or two in the same 
manner you wish him, which will explain 
it so clearly, that he cannot mistake ; but 
he will be a dull scholar if he does not com- 
prehend you at first. 

When you are at a loss to know how to 
communicate your own desires or wishes 
to the deaf child, direct a child who can 
hear and speak, to do that which you wish 
him to perform; when he, by seeing the 
other do it, will instantly understand you, 
and do the same, or he must indeed, be very 
stupid. This is another strong instance of 
the utility of educating the deaf and dumb 
with other children. When the child has 
learnt one or two hundred words, a day or 
two in a week should be fixed upon for 
examining him, as to his recollection of 
what he has before learned, by shewing him 
the object without the word, ajid desiring 
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him to tell you the name with his fingers, 
or make one of his school-fellows examine 
him. The memory of the deaf and dumb 
has only one channel to assist it — ^the eye ; 
we have two, the eye and ear; consequently, 
he requires a more frequent repetition to 
recollect the words and their signification. 
By means of the slate, which is the best 
thing you can give the child to write his 
lessons upon, you may teach him to learn 
any thing by heart. 

If the child's capacity is good, he will 

* 

learn for a task, the Lord's prayer in a 
day, so as to be able without the book 
to write it on his slate. To learn a lesson, 
the child begins by reading it over several 
times. When he thinks he knows part 
of it, he begins to write it on his slate 
without the book. By repeatedly doing 
so, he at last, finding himself, as he thinks, 
perfect in the whole of his lesson, takes 
his book to his master, at the same time 
shewing him that there is nothing on his 
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slate. He then returns to his desk, and 
writes it on the slate ; when this is done, he 
takes the slate to his master, who 16oks it 
over, and finding it correct, the child is 
dismissed ; and this may be termed saying 
his lesson. 

At the school in which my brother and I 
were educated, the master gave each dirld 
a task to learn at home on Sunday, to say 
on Monday morning. This lesson was either' 
part of the Catechism, or the CoDect for the 
day. My brother had the same task to 
learn, which he did in the sailie manner as 
the Lord'is prayer. This ydu may conceive 
was no very entertaining part of his educa- 
tion ; because he would be writing words he 
did not know the meaning of, still it was ex- 
panding his ideas, and preparing his mind 
for a more laborious branch of Sediication, 
namely, gratnmar. 

A child will gain much information and 
entertainment in writing short sientehces 
for his copies, the ihetining of which you 
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may be able to explain, such, for instance, 
aa ^ Will you go to bed ?*' I h^^, by this 
time,, the child knows the mea«iing of every 
word cf this sentence ; if not, it i* easily 
explained, by pointing to kinij for the word 
you, and reclining your head upon your 
hand, as indicating the bed which you sleep 
upon. Again, " Will you go to school ?'• 
•* Good boys go to school," " bad boys should 
^ be whipped," — flogged, — ^punished, — ehas^ 
tisfedy— corrected, and as majay more words 
as you can make use of, tlie least in affinity 
to the word whipped ; and explain to the 
child; their mieaning is alike, as your fingers 
are to each other. This wiU afford you the 
means of explaining to the child, what he 
will often w^nt to be informed of, that isi, 
the meaning of a word you cannot well ex- 
plain, without substituting another of the 
same meaning which the child does under- 
stand. You will often find words you can- 
not explain to the child when he asks 'yon 
the meaning of them. In that case, give 
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him the best answer you can, although the 
explanation should neither be so full nor 
so explicit as you could wish. Something 
may happen at another time that may 
enable you to explain it more fully. How- 
ever never turn the child away from you 
without an answer of some kind. 

So soon as the child can write a little, em- 
ploy him in every thing you possibly can, 
by sending him on every errand you may 
want executed. This will teaeh him to 
know the use of his education, and stimu- 
late him to examine into, and inquire the 
meaning of more abstruse subjects than he 
otherwise would. The more employment 
you can give the child, by way of exercising 
his ideas, thfe better he will be pleased 
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CHAP. III. 

The Manner in which the Infant Deaf and 
Dumb are instructed in Religion and 
Geography. 

Let me beg of parents not to neglect tak- 
ing or sending the mute child to church 
every Sunday, and let him always take his 
Prayer-Book with him. As soon as he can 
read a little, he wOl be pleased to go at first, 
if only to show his book. Point out to the 
child the serWce, regularly as it is read, and 
teach him how to find his lessons, psalms, 
collects, &c. for the day, that he may be 
able to do it himself. As soon as he has 
learnt to do so, make him turn down the 

lessons, &c. every Sunday, for the person 
who goes with him. I would even advise 

parents who are themselves pregbyterians 
or dissenters, to send the child to the 
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church of England, because, as soon as 
he begins to understand what he reads 
grammatically, he will gain more informa- 
tion by reading the church-service, than 
can possibly be acquired at any other 
church or chapel, where he cannot read 
what is said. If there should be an organ 
in the church, let the child sit near it. He 
will be pleased^ by feeling the vibration of 
the sounds, which will tend to enliven hig 
mind. Indeed, you cannot exercise the 
^Ud'i» feeUng too miidii with music, if he 
should be fond of it. My brother is de^ 
lighted with mu^ic beyqnd description.* 

* The following is copied from the Bhth and Chelten- 
ham Gazette of the l4th January 1818, being part of a 
fetter written by 6. Chippendale, Esq. of Win wick, il- 
lustiative of die sense of feeling in my brother. 

" Some years back, probably five or six, a young gen- 
" tlemaff of the name of Arrofrsmith, a member of the 
" Royal Academy at Somerset-House, of what degree I- 
<>< eaanot rer^ember, came down into this country, and 
*^ resided some months in Warrington, in the exercise of his 
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To lead a dhild to a pr6per idea of reli- 
gion, cUreet hi& attention to astroiiomyy and 









profession. as a miniature and portrait painter. He was 
quite deaf, so as to be entirely dumb. He had been taught 
** to write, and wrote an elegant hand, in which he was 
" enabled to cxprelfes his oim i(i«?as -^ith 'fewflity; he W*« 
" also able to read and understand the ideas of others ex- 
pressed in writing. It wilt i^rcely be credited, that a 
person thus cifeuhistailc^ should be totd of music, but 
" this was the fact in the case of Mr. Afrowsmith. He 
" was at a gentlematf s glee club, of which I was presi- 
" dent at that time, aiid as the glees were sung, he 
" would place hifiiself near some articles of wooden fumi- 
" tute, or a. partition, door, or window-shutter, and would 
" fix the extreme end of his finger nails, which he kept 
" rather long, upon tfaie edge of the wood or some pro- 
" jtecting part df it, and there teiiiain, utitil the piece lin- 
" der performance Was finished, all the while expressing, 
" by the moist significant gestures, the pleasure he expe- 
^< rienced from his perception of the inil^cal sounds. He 
** was not so ttiuch pleased with a sole, sA with a pretty 
" full dash of harmony ; and if the music was not Very 
" good, or, I should rather say, if It was hot correctly 
" executed, he Would shew no sensatioh of pleasure. But 
" the most extraofdintoy circumstance in this case is, that 
^^ he was most evidently deKghted with those passages in 
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show the child the celestial globe, by which 
he will obtain a comprehensive view of the 
power of the Creator, and the wonderful 
works of creation. You will find it easy to 
explain to the child, that it is God, the Fa- 
ther in Heaven, to whom our prayers are 

^^ which the composer displayed his science in moduIa« 
*^ ting his different keys. When such passages happened 
^* to be executed with precision, he could scarcely repress 
*^ the emotions of pleasure he received within any bounds ; 
for the delight he evinced seemed to border on ecstacy« 
This was expressed most remarkably at our club 
when the glee was sung, with which we often 
^^ conclude, it is by Stevens, and be^ns with the words, 
^* ^ Ye spotted snakes,'' &c. firom Shakespeare's Mid- 
summer^s Night Dream. In the ^ stanza, on the 
words, * Weaving spiders come not here,' &c. there is 
^^ some modulation of the kind above alluded to ; and here 
^^ Mi*. Arrowsmith wouU be in raptures,- such as would 
^' not be exceeded by one who was in immediate possession of 
" the sense of hearing. 

^^ These facts are very extraordinary ones ; and that 
they are facts can be proved by the evidence of six or 
eight gentlemen who were present, and by turns ob- 
" served him accurately."' , . 
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offered, and he will gradually understand 
this, as he improves in a knowledge of the 
meaning of words and sentences in his 
Prayer-Book. Embrace every opportunity 
of impressing on his mind, that God is all 
goodness, and perfect and just to all ; that 
He, in his wise Providen6e, had stopped 
his ears, as he had the eyes and ears of 
thousands, for good and wise reasons only 
known to himself; that whatever the Al- 
mighty Father does is right; that he is the 
maker of every thing we can see; that He 
sends us light, which is day, and darkness, 
which is night; the sun to rule the day, and 
the moon and stars to rule and govern the 
night. The spring, — summer, — autumn, 
and winter, — fine weather, — rain, snow, — 
hail, lightning, thunder; and the wind^ 
which (as you can easily explain to the child) 
no man can tell from whence it cometh, nor 
whither it goetli; and that it is only known 
to God himself. 

Should the child ask a question about 
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any thing whieh cannot be accounted Hot 
or explained, tell him it is like the wind. 
He will immediately comprehend it to be 
mysterious, and will trouble himself no 
more about it. Let the child see the ter- 
restrial globe, and explain to him in wjlb^t 
part of the world the country he hves in is 
isituated. This will lead hiiQ tQ thin^ of 
gec^^hy, and prepare his mind for ex-r 
pandjuog his ideas when he is able to read 
atid write grammatically. 

AUow the child to see every amusement 
you can, good and bad. Instruct him to 
practise what is right, and avoid what is 
wrong: observing to him, that the former 
will produce happiness, and the latter mi- 
sery. These extremes may easily be fur- 
ther explained, by teUing him, that good 
conduct leads to heaven, but bad actions 
to hell. 
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CHAP, iv: 

The Munfufr of imtrutting the Infant . J^af 

and Dumb in Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic is anothier branch of €duca* 
tion which is ^ea^ify acquired by a deaf and 
dumb child. Numbers, to any extent, tnay 
be counted with your fingers, amd in this 
practice the deaf and dumb are very ex- 
pert. They are taught the different rules 
in the same manner as other children; and 
if a deaf and dumb child has common capa- 
city, he will learn as quickly as any other. 
My brother learned the first fpur rules of 
arithmetic in a very few months, and finish- 
ed his edu(!iation when he was twelve years 
old. 
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CHAP. V. 

Observations tcpon Grammar and the Subject (^ 
teaching the Deaf and Dumb utterance, ^c. 

Grammar is one of the most difl&cult parts 
of the education of the deaf and dumb, but 
it bears no comparison to the pain and 
trouble of teaching them utterance. There 
are several useful words, however, which 
they can be taught to pronounce with great 
ease, and my brother speaks many very 
plainly. 

The deaf and dumb wiU be much pleased 
in learning such words, for instance, aS 
only require the motion of the lips, as /?a/)a, 
mamma f paper, pepper, happy, &c. &c;' and 
a few other common useful words, as yes^ 
no, good, bad, never, &c.; and you may 
teach them to ask for bread, porter, beer, 
&c. at meal times. But do not press utte- 
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ranee upon them, if it is the least painful or 
.> disagreeable, as its utility never will compen^ 
sate them for the trouble and pain it occa- 
sions them to learn, particularly in the man- 
ner they are now taught it at the asylums, 
independent of the disagrfieable sensations 
t]^eirutteranceoccasions to aU who hearthem. 
If ^ child bipm deaf and dumb could be taught 
to speak plainly without sufTering so much 
in learning, and giving so much pain to the 
hearer, it might be of some use to him. I 
have every reason to believe it is to be ac- 
eomplished, but not by the means now 
adopted. 

. I have been in c<»xipany with many peo- 
ple bom deaf and dumb, who had been 
educated at an asylum; but I never met 
with one possessing all thi^ advantage of 
utterance, so pleasant and agreeable, or so 
intelligent, as my brother; and this will be 
admitted by thousands who know him. 
I have often asked those, who have been 

G 
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taught titterancie, whether they found it 
pleasant to speiik? ind whethcfrdt Was iiot* 
painful to them to learn? Arid I have al- 
ways been answered; that they suffered So 
mtidi in leamihg; and afteHrards fourid it 
io idipleasaiit to l^eak, that they wished 
they fead lyeeti niade lb dej^nd entirely 
Upon reading; "WTitirig, and the manual lil- 
phabet, as a inedium 6f coirimuriiteatldn. 

ft & painfiil to evteiy body to hear them 
atteittfit litterance, iitid in Idftrhing it 8p<>ili& 
their ffeittires s6 mudi^ that I have seen 
Verjr haiidSome childiren ^ inuch disfigui%d 
by it, that in a few years time I hardly 
knek thath. I h&ve befoi'^ observed, that 
I lately itlet with a wbrk ffiiblished by tie 
Abb^ dte TEj^e oh thte snl^ect of educating 
the deaf taid dtunb. Be&ke I saw this 
boolc, I often had it in contemplation to 
publish all I fciew ttf the m^hod adojpt^ 
in the edttcation of iny brother, but ih^ 
thought of the asjiuttis being established 
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fin: the e&chisiYe educstion qjP tl^ do^f i^iid. 
diunb) deterred me til} «|tfir I hft^ penUH^ 
this worJk. 

The Abb^ cc^unencad his eduoatio^ off 
the chilc^en, by teafiiiog them tO nrritei 
because expeirience l»i4 QQt t^ugl^t Ifl^. 
to begin earlier, otherwise^ there IS. «Q 
doubt he would have begun th$p: jSiAi^i^ 
tion sooner, fiut the miethod which ^«9 
ftd^ted in instructing my bmthsr) mn^ 
i^videndy be lisefid to tbe lu^nt dfi»f W^ 
dumb, in as mudi as U t^m^ tfi exffKmt 
their reasoping facidtiu^ 3$ » p^iiyod ¥h^ 
their infa^ ideas be^ to ^xp^jid^ aix^ 
thereby oontiibutes to saatiae thfiir tempers, 
enliven «their xiispositions, a^ impraye their 
mental £Aculdes. it has iieen obaerred by 
many, who have seen my l^other, that ihej 
never saw -z person, thus iifHicted9 wijbh so 
^Kprea^ive and inteUigent b, .countenance^ 
From these .cbcu^tances they ;have copa- 
cluded, 'that tijou^ lie .was .capable of 
leamii^ what he idid At a .commQii .aohool, 
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another, for the want of the same natural 
abilities, could not acquire equal j^owledge. 
Does not common sense tell us, that the 
longer our faculties remain dormant, the 
less actire they will appear ? K you were 
to send a child to school, who can hear and 
speak at four years of age, and not to send 
anotiher, nor suffesr him to receive any edu- 
caticm, till he was nine^ you would perceive 
a considerable difference in the two as they 
grew up. My brother went to school when 
he was foiu* years of age, but children who 
'are taught at the asylums do not, in general 
begin their education before they are nine. 
When it is considered, therefore, that he 
had the advantage of five years earlier edu* 
x^tion than those children. received, is it to 
foe wondered at, that he should have ap- 
'peared so very different frran those unfor- 
tunate mutes who were kept at home in a. 
state ^ of inactivity and igncxrance so long, as 
aiot cmly to soiur their tempers, but to cast a 
gloom upon their countenances, never after* 
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wards to be eradicated ? For want of ano^ 
ther and better system, than that adopted at 
the asylums, thousands of our fellow-crea- 
tules must continue little better than the 
brute/ creation. It is very extraordinary, 
that this Book of the Abb6 de TEp^e, which 
was published in 1801, should haye entirely 
diisappeared and that; there is not a single 
cO^ now to be met with. I am indined 
to think that the work was suppressed; 
for if publicity bad been given to it, the 
deaf and dumb would Ivive been educated 
m ccmimon with other dnldren, long before 
now. 

It is evident, from what appears in the 
EdifibUrgh JSncjfchp(edia, and the Encydopas- 
dia EdinensiSf lately published, respecting the 
deaf and dumb, and their education, that 
every pains have been taken to depreciate 
the method adopted by the Abb^ de TEp^, 
for the pmpose of extolling the teachers at 
the asylums of the present day. The latter, 
I have no doubt, have been the principal 
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•ckiise '6f eiMeav6ui:u»g to make the pubiie 
^li^v^ that ^tbfe s^stertk of ^Saiciticaa, In 
•^vfei^ respect, adijpted laid |teactis€d "^y ih* 
-AWS, if a^ titele^b, Kiid efTCJlKi wti ifiCp>8mo](i 
tijidn tlife f)iibHfe. Bjr ^liiesc rijeans, ilftii^ 
li^Ve eiid^^vdurM to ^titbldi itltelr <owtL 
ms^M ittlft occidt Menee, in te«;liiiig 
4htit Vhidh is ctf no 1136, yih»«n^; tea&hg 
onty >fo a^f oiiish ^^6 W^e^ bifd to i|u!(|tm!te 
kh 'ttt£fjiei<ited -^plSuS^.* 

1 '^ill cKfy ^hSfti, or toy ^^fe^ ^to in- 
^Vtk^ta daif and^iii^^ilA Wkl^yt ^ab, 

than what the Abb^ made use of. I do'^ru^t 
' pbsitivfely 'dShy, that fhfe Amk ^met tdtght 
liis ^ij^ils ^t^drds 'WithOiit "^l^iining^ ^tfae 

^* The 'adfbtn^ bf*^ tiA^&bpcdlia •:^iiiMStt, bn %e 
edUflatton 'of the deif «nd dumb, have jostlj obierved, 
. " WC'do not omteiqpkte the acquintion of speech oo tite 
« part.of the deaf, in any other light than as ope of the 
"sOTts of feats in which the «&< "ahd j&m^'of the 
'*^i^ei ire ' iitAe 'pfUlMi, ' tUm -\He H^^&fe ^'the 
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meaniug pf tjieixi, ^ixd f very unbiassed per- 
^^y ftfter peru^p^g; bi^ method of educating 
the deaf ^and 4w^^' ?f^ ^^ convinced of 
this fact. Could any thing so chimerical 
h^ye centered ^e mind of ajiy man, as to 
attempt to te^ch a deaf and dnpib child tp , 
write a word, without explainiag the mean- 
irig of it. No person, it niay be presumed, 
wqvdd be so foolish as to do this, much 
less a man of such abilities as the good 
My>i 4e TEp^e. The aulj^iors of the 
M^J^W4^ En(^dojKedia, after having .tota^y 
misrepresented the Abba's method of edu- 
cation, say, " We have done with thp Abb^ 
de TEp^e;'': the teachers at tl^e asylums 
may also ,say thpy have dpne with him; 
and they ]yQuld, iip douljt, be glgd tp find 
#very body else of the same opinion. But 
I must beg leave to differ from these gen- 
tlemen, and wish I could find language 
smfficient to .express the sense pf gratitude 
I feel for so benevolent and good a man. 
The French nation has acknowledged him 
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to be the greatest character she ev^ pro- 
duced b^ the following eulogy bestowed 
upon him, which diffused his fame to all 
nations. 

^ Science would decide for jyAlemhertj 
" and Nature, says Buffon; WH and Taste 
" present VoUairey and Sentiment pleads for 
'' Rousseau; but Genius and Humanity cry. 
" out for de TEp^e; and him I call the best 
** and greatest qfalV^ 

What shall I say of theite persons i<rho have 
attempted to degrade and vilify the charac- 
ter of this good and great man, now in his 
grave? Shame and Disgrace cry out for them, 
and such I caU the basest and vilest of all. 

. • . "^ 

If the good Abb^ was now living h» 
might well say with Shakespeare; — 



^ Who steals my purse, steals trash; ^tis something, aojthing;; 
< ^Twas mine/tis his, and has been slave to thousands: 
^ But he that filches from me my good name, 
^ Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
^ And makes me poor indeed ^ 
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. The preceding instructions for the eaify 
education of the deaf and dumb, it is to be 
hoped, may prove useful to these unfcnrtu-- 
nate infants, and enable them, when they 
attain a matin*er-age, to enter upon a more 
arduous branch of educatiori,--^namely, gram^ 
mar^ with |p:eater pleasure and profit I 
have no doubt^ nay, from experience, am 
absolutely certain, that every person wha is 
capable of instructing youth, will find very 
little difficulty in teaching a deaf and dumb 
diild^ the rules of grammar, if he followi 
the method adopted by the Abb^ de TEp^e. 
I consider myself as peculiarly fortunate 
in having met with the Abba's Work, the 
^ost important part of which is subjoined. 
I am confident, that by adopting the sys-, 
tem I have pointed out in the education 
of the infant deaf and dumb, together 
with the assistance of the Abbe's method, 
the public will readily discover, that this 
interesting clisiss of our fellow-creatures maiy 
be as completely and even better edu- 
cated by their own parents, or by the 



te««b«r tof liny «Jj»rity m «k4)HW7 school, 
and lat £»r less ^xp^fp tpo, Ithi^^i tl?iey c^ 
be taught at wiy puMe a&ylmn whatever. 

J intei^, i» i\ie caurse of a short time, 

iLo puhlifth, m » sequel to this Work, a 

j^tionffjry for the use of tibie deaf and 

Sinmh whida wiH be illustrated with a 

rVjsry .gr^t vaiHiety <tf engravings. In this 

«ij^le»€»t^7 ^Qfk^f it shall be my eu- 

^dew^OMr to jcofXHRUnicftte all the addition- 

ral inforiBatioii I can possibly obtain on 

tihis aul^ct In Ahe mean :while, I shall 

receive m^ lattemtion aud gratHude, my 

-hisMiS or suggesjbiQns from Ahe ingenious 

or baupyolent for the imprQvement of the 

Woxk. J shall jOl^o ^e particularly obhged 

to sueh ladies and gentlemen as may have 

any ^books in their possession, relative to 

the instruction of tjie .deaf and dumb, if 

ttfetey mUjhave the goodness to idjow me 

aipetusalof Mbh«m, that this .dictionary njay 

th«i;e^ :feevrettderied.as. useful and complete 

. as possible. 
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MUTES OF A MORE MATURE AGE, 

WHICH HAS BEEX PKACTI8ED WITH BO MUCH SUCCESS 

OK THE COKTIXEKT, 

BY THE ABBE DE L^EPEE. 



CHAR I. 

The manner in which the instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb is to commence. 

It is not by the mere pronunciation of 
words, in any language, that we are taught 
their signification: The words door^ windorv, 
&c. &c. in our own, might have been repeat- 
ed to us hundreds of times, in vain: we 
should never have attached an idea to them, 
had not, the objects designated by these 
names been shewn to us at the same time*. 
A sign of the hand or of the eye has been 
the sole mean by which we learned to unite 
the idea of these objects with the sounds 
that struck our ear. Whenever we heard 
these sounds, the same ideas arose in our 

" Is this like teaching children words without explmning 
the meaning of them? 
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minds, because we recollected the signs 
made to us when they were pronounced. 

Exactly similar must be our measures 
with the deaf and dumb. Their tuition 
commences with teaching them ^ mani^^i^ 
alphabet, such m boys at school make use 

of to hold conversation at one end of a 

» 

form with their companions 9t the other* 
The various figures of theise l^ter^ stfiH^ 
forcibly the eyeg'<tf the dpaf ^jjd dwnb pei^ 
sonsi who no more confound tl^em, than we 
confound the various £K)urMl& HmX st?ike ojqr 
ears. 

We next write, (I say «;e, because in th^ 
operations with my ^eaf and dumb piupijls^ 
I frequently have as(»istaBce) ua liurge cha- 
racters with a white jorayon^ upiw a black 
table, these two word$, the 4o^^ and we 
ahw^ tbem the dpor. TJjey i«unedtia!t^y 
ti|]|)ly their manual i^phabet fiy,e or $ix 
times to each of the letters composing the 
word ifoor (th^ spell it with tbek fillers) 
and impress on their memoiy the number of 
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letters and the arraiigemeiit of tbean; 
done^ they .efface the word, And taking the 
erayoli themsehres, itrrite it dawiai in dia*- 
racters^ no matter whether well or ill fomi'^ 
ed; afterwurdi they will Write it, as often as 
you l5h€?w them the same object. 

It will be the same with cespeot to every 
thing else pointed out to them, the name 
being previously written down; which being 
first on the table^ in large characters, may 
afterwards be inscribed in characters of 
ordinary size, upon different cards; and 
these being given to ttifem, they amuse 
themselves in examining one another's firo- 
ficiency, and ridicule 'those that blunder. 
Experience has manifested that a deaf and 
dumb^' person possessing any mental powers, 
will acquire by this method upiiMrds of 
eighty words in lete than three days. 

Take some cards having suitable inscrip- 
tions, and deliver them one by one to your 
pupil: he will carry his hand successively 
to eveiy part of his body conformably to 
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the name on the card delivered to him. 
Mix and shuffle the cards, as you please; 
he will make no mistake; or if you choose 
to write down any of these names on the 
table, you will see him, in like manner, dis- 
tinguish with his finger every object whose 
name is so offered to him; and thus clearly 
prove that he comprehends the meaning of 
every one. 

By this process the pupil will obtain, in 
very few days, a knowledge of all the words 
which express the different parts of our 
frame, from head to foot, as well as of those 
that express the various objects which sur- 
round us, on their being properly pointed 
out to him, as you write their names down 
on the table, or on cards put into his hands. 

We are not however, even in this early stage, 
to confine ourselves to this single species 
of instruction, amusing as it is to om* pupils. 
The very first or second day we guide their 
hands to make them write down, or we 
write down for them ourselves, the present 
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tense of * tKg indicative of the verb to 
carry^ ". --'^i ■'■■■'•■■■■ 

Several deaf aiid dunib pupils being round 
d table, I place my new scholar on my right 
hand: I put the forefinger of my left hand 
oA the word 7, and we explain it by sighs 
in this manner: shewing myself with the 
forefinger of my right, I give two or three 
gentle taps on my breast. I then lay my 
left forefinger on the word carry, and talking 
uj) a large quarto volume, I carry it under 
my arm, in the skirts of my gown, on my^ 
shoulder, on my head, and on my back, 
walking all the ^ while with the mien of a 
person bearing a load: None of these mo- 
tions escape his observation. 

I return to the teble; and in order to ex- 
plain the second person, I lay my left' fore- 
finger, on the word thouj and", carrying my 
right to my pupil's breast, I give him a few 
gentle taps, making him notice that I look 
at him, and that he is likewise to look at me. 
I next lay my finger on the word carriest, the 

H 
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second person, and having delivered him, 
the quarto volume, I make signs fof him to 
perform what he has just seen me perfonp: 
he laughs, takes the volume, and execut^i?. 
his commission extremely well. 

The third person singular is next to be 
explained ; I lay my left forefinger upon the. 
word he^ and with my right, point to some, 
one beside me or behind me, making it 

» * 

noticed that I do not look at him (bcause I, 
speak of him but not to him.) I give hiux 
also, or cause to be given him, without look- 
ing at him, the quarto volume : he carries, 
it io the several ways already described,, and 
lays it down again on the table. I then 
draw an horizontal Une under the three 
persons of the singular, because the expli- 
cation of them is finished. 

We proceed to those of the plural. I 
place my left forefinger on the word we, aijji 
I carry my right, first to myself, then to all 
who are round the table, and lastly, a second 
time to myself, by way of manifesting that 
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I omit no one ; upon which we all take hold 
of the table, and cany it. 

The second person plural follows. Laying 
my left forefinger on the word you^ with my 
right I point to the person who is next me 
on my left hand, and to all round the table 
in succession, including him next me on my 
right; but instead of shewing myself, I 
retire a few paces ; they then carry the 
table, and I cause it to be noticed, that I 
am at my ease, without any burthen. 

We are now come to the third person 
plural. Having returned to the table, I lay 
my left forefinger upon the word they^ and 
with my right I point to all round the table, 
beginning with him at my left hand, and 
stopping at him oh the right of my pupil, 
whom I then take aside ; we remain at our 
ease while the others hold and carry the 

table. 

It is tmnecessary to say how much our 
ifew student is delighted with this operation. 
Nevertheless we have to obviate a small 

H 2 
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difficulty. I set him to go through all he 
has seen me do with regard to the persons 
of the singular and plural. He begins ; and 
falls into an error at the outset, although 
he cannot be said to be in faulty Having 
his left forefinger upon /, he carries his right 
to my breast, thinking that my name was /, 
as he had seen me several times designate 
myself by that word. 

To correct this mistake, I immediately 
desire five or six of those who just now 
made parts of the we^ the t/ow, and the thet/ 
to join us; each of these, as soon as he 
is opposite the table, points first to himself, 
having a finger upon /, next to one whom 
lie looks at, and to whom he turns, having 
a finger upon thou^ and lastly to a third, 
whom he does not look at, and to whom he 
does not turn, having a finger upon ^e : our 
student forthwith learns to denominate 
himself /, as other people do ; and no fur- 
ther difficulty remains. - 

Thus, in order that our pupil may lose 
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no time, we hold a language with him that 
signifies something at the veiy beginning. 
He must of necessity comprehend us, if not 
as destitute of intellect as a horse or a mule ; 
and he wtll henceforward understand what 
he writes when upon the model of the verb 
to carry he is made to conjugate / draw^ 
thou drawesty ^c. I drag, thou draggest, S^c. 

In short, he will understand, in a day or 
two, every phrase composed of only one of 
the six persons of the present of a verb 
transitive with its objective noun, such as 
these: / draw the tables thou draggest the 
chair; he offers an arm-chair; you push the 
door; they shut the window; because all these 
words express actions, of which the signs 
are caught in an instant, and because the 
eyes of the spectators testify that these ope- 
rations are present. 

It is yet too early to enter into a detailed 
explanation of verbs. What we have shewn 
with the present of the indicative of carry is 
only a sort of anticipation, extremely useful 
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indeed, because it furnishes better means 
of developing the faculties of deaf and 
dumb persons than the customary mode of 
beginning with the declension of nouns 
substantive and adjective, and pronoims; 
and it is besides more amusing to them, on 
account of the number of little phrases they 
acquire by it, which is a consideration of 
no small weight in the tuition of persons in 
their condition, who must be allured to 
study by the pleasure arising to them in 
their appUcation. Although we confine 
ourselves to this prelude, our pupils, partly 
by the help of the masters and mistresses^ 
with whom they board, partly by their 
amusements when together, transmit to me- 
mory, by little and little, other tenses of 
this first verb, and thus, without knowing 
it, lay a valuable foundation which we shall 
shortly build upon. * 

* It is evident, from the foregoing chapter, that the 
master and mistress of any school, where children who 
can hear and speak are educated;, are better qualified to 
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instruct the deaf and dumb. Children who can hear, have 
this additional advantage in being educated along with the 
deaf and dumb, that they not only learn their grammar 
by rote, but also by practical agns, made to the deaf and 
dumb, which will leave «n indelible impression on their 
minds. Children who can hear, may soon be taught the 
manual alphabet so as to be able to hold a conversation 
with the deaf and dumb, and by these means mutually 
improve each other, — ^particularly in spelling. 

If any person wished his child to learn French, would 
he not rather send him to a French school, than to an 
English one? There cannot be the least doubt but the 
child would learn more in six months at the former, thaa 
in twelve months at the latter school. 

A deaf and dumb child, in like manner, will have a much 
better chance of improving his knowledge at a school where 
children are taught who can hear and speak, than at an 
Asylum, wh^:^ none but the deaf and dumb are taught. 
This fact is clearly established by the contents of the fd- 
lowing chapters. 
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CHAP. II. 

The manner in which the instruction of the Deaf 

and Dumb is continued. 

By the foregoing method our pupils wiU 
soon have acquired the idea of a number of 
noims substantive. They see a the written 
before each of them. It is therefore right 
to give them an example of declension, and 
to get them to make exercises upon it. 

This operation is by no means so enter- 
taining as the two preceding. But the deaf 
and dumb person we are teaching, having 
already conceived some degree of respect 
and attachment for his tutor, is easily in- 
duced to imdertake, and to execute, as well 
as he is able, whatever is offered for his in- 
structi(m. 
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ART. I. 



Concerning the Declension of Nouns. 

To teach the declension of nouns, we are 
to make our pupil notice their different ar- 
ticles, cases, numbers and genders, furnish- 
ing him at the same time with signs which 
distinguish each of these properties that 
apply to nouns. 



SECl. I. 



Of Articles, and the Signs corresponding to 

them. 

Upon this head we proceed as follows. 
We make our pupil observe the joints of 
our fingers, hands, wrist, elbow, &c. &c. and 
we term them articles. We then inform him. 



i 
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by writing on the table* that the^ ofj of thcj 
connect words as our joints do our bones 
(grammarians will pardon me if this defini- 
tion does not accord with theirs); after this 
the right forefinger two or three times bent 
in the form of a hook becomes the syste- 
matical sign for an article. 

The gender is explained by putting our 
hand to our hat, for the masculine, and to 
the ear, the part to which a female's head- 
dress extends, for the feminine, f 

The apostrophe is shewn by making an 
apostrophe in the air with the forefinger of 
the right hand. 

Of of the^ are articles of the second case. 
Here we must add to the sign for the 
article, the sign for second, &c. as also the 
sign for singular or plural, for masculine or 

* Why not with the fingers ? It seems the Abbe did not 
begin with teaching the manual alphabet. This I would 
strongly recommend to be taught as early as possible. 

"}• The letter M for Masculincj^^ arid F for Feminine, is 
more simple and easy when shewn by the Bingers. 
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feminine. We must take care to observe 
that qf^ from^ hy^ of the ablative are not 
articles, but prepositions, having each its 
pecuhar sign according to the use for which 
it is employed. 



SECT. II. 



Of Cases, Numbers, and Genders, and the 
Signs co7Tesponding to them. 



In learning declensions the pupil sees 
clearly the distinction of cases in both num- 
bers. We must have recourse to our dactylo- 
logy to learn him the terms nominative, ge- 
nitive, dative, &c. we need not trouble our- 
selves at present to give him the etymology 
of these terms : but we give to each an ap- 
propriate sign. First, second, third degree, 
&c. by which we descend from the first 
case called nominative to the sixth called 
ablative, are signs much more intelligible 
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than any others we could apply to those 
terms, even after giving, a definition of them. 
We shall show (Art. 6.) how firsts second^ 
thirds &c. are distinguished from onej two^ 
three^ &c. 

The following is a sign for the term case^ 
we twirl two fingers round each other while 
declining; that is, while descending from 
the first to the sixth. 

The elevation of the right thumb, desig- 
nates the singular; the motion of several 
fingers the plural.* 

We take care to make our pupils remark 
that the noun singular is made plural, for 
the most part, by adding to it an s. 

The two genders are distinguished by a 
movement of the hand to the place of the 
hat or the cap, as before described. 

* A deaf and dnmb child ^ho has been taught at a 
prepatory school, to know the numbers, one, two, three, 
&c. will understand in an instant, when told, that one is 
singular, and any greater number is plural. 
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ART II. 

Difference of Nouns Substantive and Adjective, 
and Signs corresponding to them. 

In order to make the difference of these, 
two kinds of nouns understood, we take 
nine cards or nine small pieces of paper. 
On one of these we write down the noun 
substantive Peter j and place it on our left; 
on each of the others we inscribe a noun 
adjective, as great j little, rich, poor, weak\ 
learned, ignorant,^ and place them on our 
right. 

* Every one of these words can be taught a deaf and 
dumb child at thg prepatory school, and where the reader 
sees the letters, P, S, in italics, it is meant to recommend 
the parents and teachers to teach the children such words 
and explain the meaning of them, at the earliest period 
with the counters, by signs, and the manual alphabet, be- 
fore the child can write. No preceptor will, I trust, be 
at a loss to explain any word,, after studying the methodi- 
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Peter enters, and we see that he is a great 
personage; we take the card having great 
upon it, and place it upon his name. He 
came in a carriage, and is richly appareled; 
therefore we take the card having rick upon 
it and likewise put it over the name. We 
do the same with the two cards having strong 
and learned upon them; for Peter appears 
to be strong, and we are told that he is 
learned. 

Peter, which is the noun substantive, lies 
under these four qualities (stat sub) and such 
is the true notion of a noun substantive; 
to which we superadd the qualities that we 
deem appropriate. The noim adjective is 
that which expresses some quality added to 

cal signs made use of by the Abbe, and by paying a little 
attention to my observations. 

My object is to impress upon the minds of parents aiid 
teachers the necessity of explaining the meaning of every 
word to a deaf and dumb child, in such a manner, that 
when he goes to school to learn grammar, he may be asr 
well prepared as as any other Child. 
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the substantive. The left hand under the 
right is the sign for the noim substantive, 
and the right under the left for the adject- 
tive. 

Nouns adjective being joined equally to 
substantives masculine and feminine, both 
singular and plural, without any variation, 
the substantive with which they are asso- 
ciated determines their gender, number, and 
case; so that our pupil will decline without 
trouble whatever adjectives are given him 
with their relative substantives. 



ART. III. 



Of Nouns Adjective terminating in able and 
ible, and of the Signs corresponding to them. 

Nouns adjective that terminate m able 
and ible^ and are derived from verbs, signify 
a quality which ought or which may be at- 
tributed to a subject. 
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In the former case we add to the sign re- 
presenting the quality, a sign representative 
of necessity; and one representative of pos- 
sibility in the latter case. 

When these nouns adjective are rendered 
in Latin by the future of the participle pas-: 
sive terminating in andtis-a-um, endus-a^um, 
they signify a quality which ought to be 
attributed to the subject in question; and 
the following are the signs on this occasioji^i 
A first sign signifies the action expressed, 
by the verb, as to love, to adore, to respect; a 
second sign indicates that it is an adjective; 
a third sign gives vis to understand that this 
adjective must of necessity be attributed to 
the subject of the phrase. For example: 
to adore is the action of the verb ; adored is 
the adjective of it; but adorable is a noun 
adjective which must necessarily be attri- 
buted to God, the subject of the phrase. 

When these adjectives are turned into 
Latin by words terminating in bilis-is-e, they 
generally signify a quality which may, and 
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not which must necessarily, be attributed 
to its subject; then a first sign expresses 
the action of the verb: For example, to 
elect; a second announces the adjective 
elected; but a third which represents a mere 
possibility, gives the word eligible. 

To express necessity or indispensabiUty, 
we strike the end of our fore-finger frequent- 
ly and forcibly upon the table; an action 
natural to every person asserting a thing to 
be his right To express possibility, we turn 
our head to the right, with a yes, P. S. and to 
the left, a no; P. S. which of the two will 
take place we cannot tell; w^ shaU know 
only by the event. 

When these nouns adjective in able are 
Uot derived from a verb, but from a noun 
substantive, as charitable^ they denote nei- 
ther necessity nor possibility; but merely 
B quality inherent in the subject of which 
we speak. 
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ART. IV, 

0/ Noun$ AiJ^ecUve in the Po^ive^ Cornpara- 
. tive, Superlative^ and jE^cemve Degre^Sf 
and of the Si^ corresponding to them. 

Nouns aijjactive are positive, as great}^ 
JP, S. comparative, as greater: P. tS, super- 
lative, as v^rif great; P. S» op excessive, s^ 
too great, P. S, 

To e?:prepe greatf X carry my band to a 
certain height, and make the establishe4 
sign for an adjective- If I would sigjii^ 

greater, I elevate roy hand after detaining 
it a little while at the preeeeding height, a 
ilegree above that height; thus I denote the 
^njparative. When I have to signify vertf 
greatf I make two sucoessive pauses; one at 
the height assigned to the positive, another 
at the height assigned to the comparative: 
after which, I make a further elevation. 
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And in the last place, for the excessive, I 
make an ultimate sign announcing my dis- 
content and impatience »t this fourth jie- 
gree of greatness. 

Having to express by signs this phrase, 
* Peter is greater than I ;' I show Peter, and 
with my right hand make the sign for great, 
the positive, at which I stop; then, after 
a short interval, I carry it to a degree high- 
er; this expresses greater. I express than 
by Ipweriiig my left hand and shewing my- 
self with it, while my right is elevated and 
shows Peter. 

The operation will be just the reverae to 
express ^ Peter is less than 1/ In that case 
I shew Peter with my right hand, and mak^ 
the sign for the a^eetive little; eAen a 
short pause I bring it a degree lower, whioh 
signifies less. I express than hy holcfing up 
my left Ijiand, and shewing mys^ with i^ 
while my right is lowered and i^ws PeteP. 

The comparison of equality, * he is as 
strong as you,' may be represented Jby 
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crooking the four fingers of both hands, anA 
putting them together two or three times 
in this position. See, also, under the head 
of conjunctions, another mode of represent- 
ing as. 



ART. V. 



Of Substantives /brmed from adjectives termed. 
Abstract Qualitiesy and of the Signs agree-^ 
ing to them. 

Hames of qualities, as good^ greats wise, 
learned^ P. S. infer necessarily some noun 
eubfitantive^ expressed or imderstood, to 
which they are applied: but if we consider the 
qualities only which are expressed, without 
xeference to any noun substantive, then 
these qualities being subject to have other 
qualities applied to them, become theni- 
selves nouns substantive, as goodness^ greats 
nesSf wisdom^ learning. P. S. 
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Our mode of expressing this sort of ad- 
jectives, is this; If we would dictate the 
word greatness^ for instance, we make first 
the sign for greatj which is an adjective; 
then we subjoin the sign for a substantive, 
vhich announces that this adjective is sub- 
stantified or made a substantive, and can it- 
self receive other adjectives. I give several 
examples, after which our pupil will com^ 
mit no mistake, either in reading a bool^ or 
jn writing as we dictate to him. 



ART. VI, 



Of J^ouns of Number^ and of their correspond^ 

ing Signs, 

Nouns of number, or numeral nouns, are 
divided into cardinal and ordinal. They 
have each a distinct sign. To signify three^ 
we hold up three fingers perpendicularly ; 
but to signify thirds we hold them down and 
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adrance them horizontally right before us, 
hi order of procession or battle, which indi- 
cates that third is in a line with the others^ 
tod specifies its place. For a cardinal num- 
ber it is necessary to make merfely the fittt 
sign : but for aii ordinal number the s63€md 
sign is subjohied tathe first. Wfc need iiot 
however remark to our pupil that it is ail 
adjective, as the thing Speaks for itself. 

By holding up as many fiilgeii^s from one 
to nine as we have occasion to express teiis, 
and subjoining the sign for a cypher ^ which 
is the same as for the letter 0, we have ten, 
twenty, thirty, &c. up to ninety. An hundred 
is signified by the Roman figure C ; a thou- 
sand by M. A very perfect idea of these 
numbers may be given by providing a parcel 
of beads strung upon packthread, for our 
pupil to count out tens, hundreds, and thou- 
sands. 
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CHAP. III. 

On the Tenses of the Indicative of the Verb 

to be. 



When our pupil is sufficiently acquainted 
with the difference between nouns adjective 
and nouns substantive, we^ shew him that 
we make use of the verb / am^ thou art, he isj 
&c. to unite the one with the other, when 
they agree, and, by the addition of a nega- 
tive, to separate them when they disagree. 
We give him sevgral examples of it, and 
make him learn by heart all the tenses of 
the indicative of this verb, in order to in- 
crease the stock of phrases he may acquire^ 
before a complete knowledge of verbs and 
the other parts of speech enable him to 
comprehend every thing necessary for his 
instruction. 
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The sign for this verb is perfectly natural. 
By dropping the two hands we shew what 
the position of a person is^ whether standing, 
sitting, kneeling, &c 
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CHAP. ly. 

OfPronoum. 

To express a pronoun by sign we draw 
with a crayon a circle on the table, in which 
we place a snuff-box, then push it out of the 
circle and substitute something. 

A pronoim is a word used instead of 
another noim. The conmion sign for all 
pronouns is the action just described, though 
each has its particular sign, according tor its 
pairticular signification. 



ART. I. 



Of Personal^ Conjunctive^ and Possessive Pro^ 
nouns J and of the Signs appropriate to them^ 

The pronouns /, me, my, have their dis- 
tinct signs; without which it would be im- 
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possible for deaf and dumb persons ever to 
write fluently, currente calamo, any thing 
dictated by systematical signs. 

It must have been observed, that public 
speakers, when speaking of themselves, make 
t kind 6f h$i£ elrd« by drftwiirig; th^ hand 
towards their bteast »s they e&claim^ / tMnk^ 
I deiire, &C« thig Hction we ftdo|>t as the fiigpri 
for I ; but whmi w« ioy^ dndi a things be« 
longs to md dr h mnet vre lay (Oie band 
UfMm oitr httMtf us i£ we werire t^itig a 
icdemfl oatfa^ «iid pregs gently ^gftinst it 
ttricd or thfice. This is what W6 Mil nflt»^ 
rally do, when upon the pat^tioil of Mmt 
thing we say to any body, this is for t/oi/, 
and this is for me; although both these 
pronouns are perscHdial, y6t the second, speak- 
ing of oneself, attracts more the eyes of the 
Spesetator. 

i^fy, mine, ate possessive pronouns awd in 
reaUty adjectives. They are expressed by 
showing ourselves with one hand, aiid with 
the crther the noun substitotive, that is, the 
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thing we assert as avilrs. We subjoin th6 
sign for an ddjectiTe, as well as sign» for the 
proper number and gender. 

From this explication it may easily ht 
understood how to express by sign^ aU other 
pronouns, whether personal, conjunctive, or 
possessive. 

ThoUf thee^ indicate thd setiond person, or 
person to whom we are addrc^ifting otlrstivcfs ; 
th^ ftre personial pronouns. By adding to 
the 6rst pronominal sign, &igtis for coit- 
julictive or possessive, and for th6 prc^neir 
humber and geiider, we shall haVe sigtis 
nowise obscure for ikee, thine. 

• w 

He^ she, indicate the third person, or 
iperson of Whom we are speaking; they ar6 
personal pronouns. By adding to the first 
pronominal sign, signs for conjunctive or 
possessive, for number and for gender AS 
the case requires, we shall have clear signs 
for him, his, her, her*3. 

The pronouns him, her, self, which are 
personal, serve als6 as conjunctive pronouns : 
^ I will give him Or h6t.^ * We ought to love 
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* ourselves with a well regulated love/ It is 
the same with you and ti^ ; ^ we will give you ;' 
^ you shall give i«/ In the first phrase we is 
personal^ and you conjunctive ; in the second^ 
you is the personal and us the conjunctive. 

They^ thern^ are personal pronouns of the 
third person plural. Them is conjunctive, 
as in this phrase, ^ I will give Mem,' signifying, 
^ I will give to them.' 

The possessive pronouns my^ thy^ our^ 
your J his^ her^ their, admitting of no variation^, 
are the same both when the thing loved, 
possessed, &c. by many is single, as in thi$ 
example :— The Parisians love their king ancf 
their archbishop; and when there are several 
objects lovedf possessed, &c. by qiany, as in 
the following, The Parisians love their curates^ 

We may, nevertheless, distinguish this 
difference by signs. In the first cftse we 
indicate the many of whon^ we speak by 
waving our hand before them; we then 
make the sign for possessive, and add that 
for singular; in the latter case, after the 
sign for possessive, we add that for pluraL 
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ART. II. 



Of Demonstrative Pronouns and of their ap^ 

propriate Signs. 

Demonstrative pronouns are signified 
by approaching the end of one's finger dose 
to the object to which they relate, or by 
pointing to the object without approaching 
it. 

This signifies this thing ; that signifies that 
thing ; but when they are both found in the 
same phrase, this^ signifies simply this thing 
which I show Jirst ; and that^ signifies that 
other thing which I show second ; sometimes 
indeed they mean quite the contrary, be- 
cause this refers usually to the proximate or 
latter term, that to the remote or preceding 
term. 
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ABT. III. 



Of Interrogative and Restive Pronomm emd 

their upprqpi iaie Signs. 

Thc interrogative or relative {nronouiis, 
mfio^ whichy wkdiff f/iaty h^ve their distinct 

Tkej we intsrrogative when "pr^ce^sd by 
a Q. signifying question, or when followed 
by a point of interrogation. 

Then the word who signifies which person ? 
I look at every one present, and ask by m% 
Wt^rjTQgative gesture, such as we all naturally 
fi^ iiitp on similar occasions, which is he or 
shf wh9 has done or said, &e. 

Which signifies which thifig f we look a^ 
every thing at once, and ask by an interrc^etr 
tive gesture, which is the thing (present or 
absent) upon which the answer is to fall. 
IVhat also signifies what thing f 
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When rvhich aimouBices the n£oes$Uy Qf 
chusing out of twQ or n^re objects i^[H>}^etai 
of, we must inspect them all in order to 
determine oux answer. 

When these pronoims ate <mly relative 
we lay our right forefinger upon them, and 
then immediately carry it to the noun sulbk 
Stantive^ or th^ pronpun standing (ox it, to 
wl^ich they refer^ 

When that is i^erely a oonjunetiw pim^ 
between two verbs, it is re^esente.d by 
hooking the two forefingers together in the 
manner of a clasp. 

We then infcMin our pupils that this .con- 
junction governs (that is, requires after it) 
sometimes the indicative, sometimes the 
subjimctive ; and of eourse proceed to fur- 
nish them the means of determining which 
of these two modes they should employ in 
transcribing what we dictate by signs. 

That, between two verbs, governs the sub- 
junctive, when the action expressed by the 

former of the two has an influence, of what- 
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ever kind, upon the action to be expressed 
by the latter ; as in the following example : 
-— / desire that you learn your lesson. Here it 
is evident' that my will has an influenced, as 
A cause, upon the action of your learning 
your lesson. But it governs the indicative, 
when the action expressed by the first of 
the two verbs, nowise influences the action 
to be expressed by the second, as in this 
ot^er example i^-^Peter says that you learn your 
lesson. The action of Peter's telling me you 
learn, nowise influences the action of your 
learning ; it is but a simple declaration of it. 
Therefore, when dictating to our scholar, 
if the second verb ought to be in the sub- 
jimctive, as in the former of these two 
examples^ we make the sign denoting con- 
junction for that; the proper pronominal 
sign for you; and for leam^ 1. The general 
sign for a verb ; 2. The sign for present ; 
3. The sign denoting subjunctive mood, 
which we shall describe in its proper -place. 
But if the second verb ought to be in the 
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indicative, agreeatdy to the second example, 
by making no sign after that for present^ the 
scholar viU immediately understand, as there 
is no sign for the indicative mood, that the 
verjb ought to be in that n^ood. 



ART. IV. 

0/ certain words oaUed Improper Pronouns^ and 
of the Signs agreeing to them. 

The words some^ many^ aU^ occvir every 
moment in our lessons and our dictamens. 
We take the following means to explain 
them by signs. 

Having a purse of counters, we take out 
one, two, three, foinr, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve, one by one^ and we 
count them eveiy time ; then we take out a 
small number, one by one^ without counting : 
this is what we call some. 
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After this operationj we take out a hand- 
f\il, and we call that many or meieA- 

Lastly we empty the whole into a hat, or 
another purse, and call that a//, or every one. 
We do not find it necessary to repeat thi& 
operation- 

We also meet with ahne^ only, nothing ^ 
none^ each^ at every turn. 

Aloncj onlyj terms of exclusion or single- 
ness, are thus expressed : — I send one of my 
scholars to a comer of the room, while I and 
the rest are round the table, and I make a 
sign with my hand expressive of his separa- 
tion from US; he is alone; and such is the 

k 

sign established for this adjective. Only has 
much the same signification: — ' I want 
bread alone ;' ^ I want bread only ;' have no 
obvious difference, therefore the same sign 
will do. When only is used adverbially, the 
sign for an adjective adverbified, as explained 
in the chapter of adverbs, may be super- 
added. 
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To express by signs the vord nothing^ we 
put several things into a hat; we take th^B 
out again one by one to the last, and we 
shew our pupil that there is not a single 
tMng JefL We then inform him that the 
words, * There is not a single thing in the 
haft:,^ * There is nothing in the hat,' si^ifies 
precisely the same. 

The si^ for notliiaag is known to eveiy 
body. We take the top of our two fore- 
teeth between our fingers, and draw them 
away with velocity. AU deftf and dumb 
persons understand Ifhis sign, even befoite 
they have any thing to do with our instruc- 
tions. 

If you wish to say none, we make the sign 
for nothing, to which we add the sign for 
an adjective. 

Each is represented in this manner: — 
There are fifty scholars present, we call 
upon them one after another to answer by 
signs to some question. This successive 

K 2 
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action of all, without exception, is the si^ 

for each. 

But, having been equally satisfied with all, 
I have given to each onej after his explica- 
tion, four chesnuts. This is the sign for 
each* 

If our readers should be surprised at the 
meanness of our exemplification, I entreat 
them to call to mind, that those whom we 
are instructing are deaf and dumb** 

« An infant deaf and dumb child may be tau^t the 
meaning of every pronoim in this chapter by the alphabeti- 
cal counters and signs. 
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CHAP, V. 

Cf Verbs. 

Our pupils, as we have seen, have got by 
heart the different tenses of the verb to 
earrtfy but remain ignorant of their import 
We have now to initiate them in the whole 
metaphysick oS verbs ; without a knowledge 
of which, their education would be extremely 
defective. , 

This appears a difBlcult enterprise, and 
yet the execution of it is very* simple. 

Verbs are composed of persons^ numbers^ 
tenses^ and moods. The present of the indi^r 
cative of the verb carryy has already fur- 
nished us with signs for the different persons 
jand numbers ; all that is further necessary 
is, to aid, in some small degree, the language 
of signs, natural to deaf and dumb persons 
<rpm infancy, by making the application ctf 
them serve to designate tenses and moods^ 
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ART. I. 

Of the application of Signs to the Tenses of 

Verbs. 

The pupil, thoi^h deaf and dumb, had, 
like us, an idea of the past,, the present^ and 
the future, before he was placed under our 
tuition, and was at no loss for signs to 
manifest the difference. 

Did he mean to express the present acr 
lion ? He made a sign prompted by nature, 
which we all inake in the same case, without 
being conscious of it, and which consists in 
appealing to the eyes of the spectators to 
witness the presence of our operation ; but 
if the action did not take place in his sight, 
he laid his two hands flat upon the table, 
beating upon it gently, as we are aU apt to 
do on similar occasions ; and these are the 
signs he learns again in our lessons, by 
which to indicate the present of a verb* 
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Did he design to signify that an action is 
past? he tossed his hand carelessly. two or 
three times over his shoulder : these signs 
we adopt to characterize the past tense of a 
verb. 

And lastly, when it was his intention to 
announce a future action, he projected his 
right hand: here again is a sign we give 
him to represent the future of a verb. 

It is now time to call in art to the assist* 
ance of nature. 

Having previously taught him to write 
the names of the days in the week, we 
desire him to set them down, Sunday, 
Saturday, Friday, Thursday, Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday ; and we theft put on each 
side of his writing what follows before and 
after the same words under different headg. 

PRESENT. 

To-day, Sunday, I arrange nothing. 

IMPERFECT. 

Yesterday, Saturday, I w^ arrapging my books. 
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. PEKFBCT. • 

i)a]r before yesterday, Friday, I arringed my dianiber. 

PAST pxarscT. 

• • • 

Three days ago, Thursday, I had arranged my closet. 

FtTTTTlE. 

To-morrow, Monday, I shall arrange my papers. 

FITTUKS. 

Day after to-morrow, Tuesday, I shall arrange my drawers. 

FUTims;. 
Three days hence, Wednesday, I shall arrange my cupboards^ 



Yesterday y day before yesterday^ three days 
agOy are explained by the number of times 
we have slept since the day of which we 
speak. 

To-tnorrofVy day after to^morrow^ three days 
hencey are explaiqed by the number of times 
we are to sleep till the day in questioi^ 
arrives. 

We next teach our pupil to lay a restric- 
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tion upon his motions. To express a thing 
past, he used to throw his arm backwards and 
forwards towards his shoulder, without rule ; 
we tell him, he must throw it only once for 
the imperfect, twice for the perfect, and 
three times for the past perfect ; which in 
truth is analogous to what is signified, -the 
past perfect annoimcing an action longer 
past than the perfect ; and the latter being 
in the same predicament with regard to the 
imperfect. 

We take particular care to make our 
pupil observe the variation of the termina- 
tion of verbs in their different tenses, point- 
ing out each of these variations with his 
finger. We make him remark the different 
tenses of the indicative ; we put them all 
down, in order, upon an horizontal line, 
with their respective titles, the table oil 
which they are written being divided for 
the purpose into equal squares, that »re to 
be permanent, 
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We show him, that of these tenses there 

- - ♦ ■ 

are several that are entitled perfect ; as, 

1st Perfect, ^nd Perfect. Srd Perfect. Ath Perfect. 
I loved. I have loved. I did love. I had loved. 

The signs that ought to express them, 
present themselves natm-ally : after having 
carried the hand to the shoulder, the general 
sign for a perfect, we make the sign for 
first, or second, or third, or fom'th, by the 
method given for noims of number, and so 
indicate which perfect we mention, and 
which our pupil is to write, if we are 
dictating to him ; and we find that he is 
never deceived. 

We do not leave him in ignorance of the 
use of these different perfects, some of which 
express a definite, some an indefinite time 
past; and others, a definite or indefinite 
time past, anterior to another time that is 
past 
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ART II. 



Of the Application of Signs to the Moods of 

Verbs. 



The mood, means the manner of conju- 
gating a verb. These moods are the indica- 
tive, the imperative, the subjunctive, and 
the infinitive, to which we join the participle, 
because it has a present, a past, and a future, 
as other moods have- 
To avoid multiplying signs unnecessarily, 
we give none to the indicative, it being 
suflBcient that no sign indicates another 
mood, to know that the verb we are con- 
sidering is in this. 

The pupil has remarked a certain sign of 
the hand and the eye being always made to 
him, and which he has occasionally made 
himself, to express a command, we reserve 
this sign to indicate the imperative. In- 
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Stead of this, however, the two hands joined 
together, is to indicate the supplicative if 
declaratory of entreaty. 

We very frequently in discourse meet 
with two verbs joined together by the par- 
ticle ihat^ the first of which expresses a 
mood of being or acting that has an m- 
fluence direct or indirect upon the latter. 
The first annoimces in some degree a cause, 
of which the latter will express the eflfect. 
This connection of cause and effect, which 
is expressed in English by the conjunction 
thcU^ and in other languages by terms respec- 
tively correspondent, has given rise to a 
mood, that is manner^ of conjugating dif- 
ferent from the mood used which expresses 
simple afiirmation. 

But it is proper to observe, that the verb 
which precedes that^ always araioimeea an 
absolute or a conditional futurition, ^ the 
fpUowing example will evince ; — ^ In ard«^ 
^ to acquit yourself well on the day of your 
* public exercise, U rvouUl be necesffiry M«4 
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^ you leamedy or ^ It will be necessary Hiat you 

* learn,^ or * it would have been necessary that 

* you had learned thoroughly the themes 

* dehvered to you/ It is evident in all 
three examples, that the action of learnhig 
is announced as either being or having been 
necessary to precede the good effect which 
it will produce, or would produce, or might 
have produced, supposing the accomplish-* 
ment of the condition. 

It is easy to indicate signs conformable to 
the above statement, to be made use of in 
dictating or expressing the grammatical 
persons of this mood ; example ; — I desire 
that you write; to dictate the word thcdj 
the general sign for a conjunction must be 
made; for the word youy the pronominal 
personal sign ; and for the word write^ 
(scribasj 1. The general sign agreeing to 
all parts of the verb to write ; 2. The sign 
for the present tense; 8. The two forcr 
fingers hooked like a clasp, which being 
immediately after the sign for present tense. 
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no longer signifies a simple confunction, but 
t^ eanjunctwe mood. 

There are three otber tenses or times not 
of the subjunctive, called hj Bestaut, the 
future past, the conditional present, the 
conditional past, which we nevertheless put 
under the subjimctive, in order that we 
may conform in parsing, ta use a scbolaatic 
term^ to the distribution of the Latin gram- 
mar which places them there ; amarem, sig- 
nifying equally in that language, / would 
lovcj and / would have loved. Having re^ 
marked that they are not really of thiiJ 
mood in our language, we charaieterize 
them by appropriate signs. 

We take this method to explain them :-^ 
I write upon the table, ^ I m6V:e from the 
< window and I go to the door; when I isihall 

* be at the door, I shall have given to the 

* person who stands between themthis snuffs 

* box, which I have in my hand/ When I 
set out, the donation is future ; it becomes 
present when I give ; but it is past when I 
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get to the door. We therefore make the 
sign that corresponds to the action of giving, 
tlien the sign for future, and then the sign 
for past ; suppressing the one for present as 
superfluous, because common sense alone 
dictates, that, between the future and the 
past, there must have been a present. 

We give the sign for a future imperfect 
tense to what Kfestaut terms the conditional 
present ; with the following reason: — 

Having ordered a pupil to learn his 
lesson, I told him that I should return in 
two hours time to examine him; and I 
promised to give him a book, provided he 
were perfect in it. I return accordingly 
with the book in my hand, and show it to 
those who are by, telling them I shall givfe 
it to him if he is perfect in his lesson. 
Upon examining him it proves he has not 
learnt it. I show him the book, and then 
put it into my pocket with an air, teUing 
him he shall not have it, because he has 
been idle. The will which I had to give it. 
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IS repressed by want of t];ii^ condition ; and 
it appears to me, that the cause of restraint^ 
which is anterior to my expression, ought to 
have the sign of the imperfect. 

For the same reason we give the sign of a 
future past perfect to the tense called by 
BeiStaut, past conditionali (I should have 
given,) because in like manner there was an 
eventual or conditional futurijion, When I 
set out with the intent of giving, if I found 
the condition fulfilled; and, in eflfect, if it 
had been so, the donation would be already 
in the past perfect, when I spoke of it, after 
performing other actions subsequent to the 
idleness of my pupil, which prevented me 
from giving him the book that I had pro- 
mised him conditionally. 

The pupil often sees ^e action signified 
by a verb expressed without any designa- 
tion of the person who acts or who ought 
to act : the action of searching after, with^ 
put discovering, the person or persons who 
act or who ought to act, becomes the sign of 
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the infinitive, or, more properly, the indefi- 
nitive, which has no person before it, neither 
of the singular nor of. the plural, and is 
indicated by the particile to. 

By doing as if J drew out a thread or little 
bit of stuff from each side of my coat, I express 
the nature of a participle, which takes part 
of a verb (partem capit) and part of a noun. 
It is really a noim adjective, because it ex- 
presses a quahty that can be attributed to a. 
noun substantive; while, at the same time, it 
has the same government as the verb from 
which it is formed, and of which it expresses 
the action. 

The word conjugation, signifies the assem- 
blage or series of aU the persons, numbers, 
tenses, and moods of a verb. Languages 
differ very much with respect to the number 
and variety of the conjugations pf their 
verbs. The Enghsh having but one regular 
conjugation, may be acquired by deaf and 
duKib persons with greater facility than the . 
Fr^nc^i or any other language. 
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ART. III. 



Of Active^ Passive, Neuter, and Reciprocal 

Verbs. 



The verb active is that which represents 
the grammatical person of a verb as acting 
without. 

The verb passive is that which represents 
one of these persons not as acting, but as 
receiving the action of another. In order to 
make deaf and diunb scholars sensible of 
this difference, we carry one of them in a 
chair. Our action is obvious, and we make 
them remark it. The scholar, who is car- 
ried, does not move ; his arms, hagads, legs, 
and feet are suspended, and remain as if 
they were paralytic ; by these two signs, we 
distinguish these two species of verbs. 

As to verbs neuter and reciprocal, their 
explication by signs is more difficult. We' 
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give it here, in order that teachers may 
have recourse to it, when their pupils have 
attained a sufficient degree of scholarship to 
seize the grammatical application; but we 
pass it over at first, and confine ourselves 
within limits which we shall presently lay 
down with those who are yet in the rudi- 
ments of speech. 

The word neuter^ signifies neither the one 
nor the other. A neuter verb therefore is 
neither active nor passive. It is not active, 
because it does not represent a person acting 
without, and whose operation is carried to a 
foreign object. It is not passive, because it 
does not represent a person as submitting 
to an operation from a foreign power. It 
only represents a situation, a state, a quahty, 
an habitude, or an interior operation, as, / 
deepy I hreakfastj I dine^ I sup, I tremble, 
&c. &c. 

These verbs have each their particular 
sign conformable to their signification. 

The common sign for all such verbs con- 

L 2 
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sists in representing them as being neither 
active nor passive, by making the sign for 
negation on both sides, thereby announcing 
that the Operation neither goes without 
from the person, nor is suffered by the 
person from an extraneous power, but 
passes, and is confined within the person. 

Let us give an example :— If I want to 
explain by signs, the words, / tremble^ I 
must make, 1. The sign for I, (the first 
person singular) ; 2. The motion of a person 
that trembles; 3. The sign for the present 
of a verb ; 4. The sign for a negation on 
both sides, not active j not passive. (I think it 
proper to repeat here what I have observed 
elsewhere, that aU these signs are executed 
in an instant.) 

Keflective verbs, are such as express an 
action, which terminates in the person who 
acts ; so that the same being both subject 
and object, they take after them the con- 
jimctive pronouns, myself^ &c. ourselves^ iit. 
corresponding to the personal or nominative 
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before ; as, ^ I hurt myself ;'—' Thou re- 
^posest thyself;' — * He amuses himself;' — 
* We suffer ourselves to be too easily de- 
ejected.' 

The si^is common to all verbs, consist in 
the signs we have given to the personal and 
conjunctive pronouns in both numbers. ' 

With the common class of deaf and dumb 
scholars, as we do not think of making 
grammarians of them on a sudden, we call 
all verbs which express an action or opera- 
tion, whether internal or external, whether 
mental or corporeal, in a word, every opera- 
tion which is not purely passive, from not 
being produced in us or upon us by an 
extraneous power, actiye verbs. 
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AKT. IV. 

Of the Regimen of Verbs. 

This is an article very likely to confuse 
the minds of deaf and dumb persons^ and 
requires the particular attention of teachers, 
in dictating and expounding their lessons. 

There are two sorts of regimen, namely, 
the regimen direct, and the regimen in- 
direct. 

A noun or pronoun is under direct regi- 
men when it sustains and terminates the 
action expressed by the verb, and suffices, 
along with the agent or nominative and 
verb, to make up an entire phrase. Thus, 
in the phrase, / respect virtue, the pronoiui 
personal /, is the nominative or agent; 
respect, the verb; and virtue, the regimen, 
that is the noun substantive, which sustains 
and terminates the action expressed by the 
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verb. It is just the same in this other 
phrase, / detect vice. 

In these t^b exafnples, virtue and vice^ 
which come \inder the direct regimen of the 
verbs preceding them, are in the accusative, 
that is, fourth grammatical case; because 
every verb active requires the noun sub- 
stantive, by which the action is sustained 
and terminated, to be in the accusative. 

The indirect regimen presents greater 
difficulty. 

A noun or pronoun is governed indirectly 
when it does not immediately sustain the 
action signified by the verb. It is .a 
secondary idea which is added to the pri- 
mary otie ; but the phrase would be entire 
without it. 

This second regimen or indirect govern- 
ment, is never in the accusative, because the 
action signified by the verb is not sustained 
by it directly : — / present you the book. 
Therefore, to the sign for the conjunctive 
pronoun you^ must be added the sign for the 
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dat;^ve^ that is, third case, the designation of 
which, by the preposition tOp is suppressed 
in common language, but which we do not 
suppress in dictating ov expounding by signs. 
In the explication of this phrase me make 
it, T present to you the booky not omitting the 
article to. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Of Adverbs. 

Verbs as well as nouns substantive receive 
adjectives, but in a manner peculiarly adapted 
to them. These adjectives are called adverbs, 
because they are put before or after verbs, 
to increase or lessen the signification. For 
example, I say, / have struck ; but if I add, 
forcibly J this adjective increases the signifi- 
cation of the verb. If, on the contrary, I 
add feebly^ this last adjective lessens its 
signification. This species of adjective is 
indechnable, having no case, number, or 
gender. 

We represent it by signs in this way : — If 
greatly is to be expressed, we elevate the 
right hand a convenient height ; then place 
it over the left hand, which is the sign for 
adjective, to signify great: but to adverbify 
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this adjective, we transport our right hand 
to our side, because an adverb is placed 
beside a verb, to modify it, as our right hand 
is now placed against our side. This third 
sign, joineji to the two preceding, signifies 
greatly. This example will suffice for all 
Other adverbs derived from nouns adjective. 
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CHAP. VIT, 



Of Prepositions. 

Prepositions are so called, because they 
are put before the Trords they govern. 

Each preposition has its peculiar sign, 
confortfiable to its signification; but the 
general sign agreeing to all, is made by 
beriding the fingers of the left hand, and 
drawing this hand thus from left to right 
upon the line we are reading or writings 
because we then meet with the prepositicins 
before we find the word to which they relate, 
or, rather, which they govern. 

Conceiving that for this article the gene- 
ral sign is not enough, we proceed to give 
separate signs for the prepositions which 
occur most 

Withy is expressed in signs, by holding 
both hands bent opposite one another, and 
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showing that there are two or more things 
together between : the two hands are then 
in the figure of a parenthesis ( ). 

Afore, after: — We write down the word 
noon: all the hours of the morning are 
afore, all the hours which follow it are qfier, 
it is in the middle between them. 

Before, behind: — Every thing that I can 
. see directly facing me, is before me ; every 
thing I cannot see without turning my 
head round, is behind me. 

In, into, hme different signs. Into ex- 
• presses an entrance or penetration ; we shut 
all the fingers of the left hand, and thrust 
the right fore-finger between ; or we put a 
hand into one of our pockets. In, notes the 
place or state of a thing : — * he works in 
* doors ;' we keep the right fore-finger per- 
pendicularly over the table^ and put it upon 
different places-successively, without stop- 
ping at any one. 

Against : — ^We move the two fore-fingers 
against one another several times, as if they 
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were going to assault each other, to indicate 
contrariety. When this preposition signifies 
contiguity, as, * against the wall,' we approadbi 
our hand to the object denoted. 

Sincej announces the commencement and 
continuance of a thing. We show the time 
at which the thing commenced, and run the 
hand along till it comes to ujs, or to the time 
at which the thing ended. As an adverb, 
this word signifies seeing that^ which is easily 
rendered by signs. 

During^ marks the duration of time : — * I 
have worked (Mring eight hours,' means, * I 
* have employed eight hours at work.' We 
therefore make, 1. The sign for hour, (with 
the meaning of which word our pupil is 
well acquainted, by seeing the graduation of 
hours on the dial plates of clocks, the soimd 
of whose bells, we tell him, strikes upon our 
ear, just as the little hammer of an alarm 
watch strikes upon his fingers) ; 2. By 
runnning our hand round the dial plate, 
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we show that these hours ^idvvice ; 3. We 
stop at the eighth; 4. We conclude with 
the 8igii for a preposition. 

Between^ amongst; — To explain hy signs 
the former, our left hand, being in an hori- 
zontal position, we separate with the right 
hand the first finger from the second, the 
second from the third, and the third from 
the fourth. 

Amongst, signifies, literally, in the midst. 
We represent a great people, in the midst 
pf whom there are great and small, rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, lame, blind, 
&c« &c. 

Through : — We express a sign for the 
preposition very simple, by passing the right 
fore-finger through the circle formed by the 
left fore-finger and thumb. 

For, is sometime? a preppsition, some- 
times a popjunction. It announces destina- 
tion, which we express by putting the right 
fore-finger to our forehead, the se^t of the 
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mind, and transferring it immediately to 
the object which is the subject of the 
phrase, 

Nighf near : — To express by signs the first 
of these, we place our hand within a small 
distance of one side; to express near^ we 
diminish the distance. 

Without ': — ^An exclusive preposition, void 
of what does not accompany, some person 
or thing. We therefore explain, ' I shall 

* go without you,' by * / shall go, you not ;' 
^ He is without money,' by ^ He money ^ not ;' 
^ You are without strength,' by * You, strength^ 
' not: 

According : —This word signifies as : ^ Ac- 

* cording to St. Paul ;' i. e. ' As St. Paul said 
^ before, I say after him ;' * According to my 
^ ability ;' i. e. ^ As my ability will permit me.' 

Upon, under i—l put my hand upon the 
table, and make a movement like that of 
rubbing out a word ; this signifies upon. I 
do the same under the table ; it signifies 
under. 
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I am far from presmning that every one 
of these signs is jnst and apposite. I shall 
deem myself imder singular obligation to 
any of my readers who will please to com- 
municate to me others more expressive and 
simplified. 
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CHAP. VIIL 



Cy Conjunctions. 



CoKJu^o^ioKs are sd aanfied, because they 
serve to join (conjungunt) one verb to an- 
other verb, as in this example: — *I desire 

* that you study;* and the second part of a 
phrase to the first, as in this example : — ^ I 

* shall give you a book when you learn your 
^ lesson welL* 

The general sign is, the junction of the 
two fore-fingers crooked. 

We proceed to particular signs for those 
of most frequent uses. 

As^ followed by a$^ with an adjective 
between, signifies, like^ eguaUyj in the same 
degree : Example : — ^ He is as strong as you ;' 
which signifies, ' He is strong, like you ; he is 

* so equally ; he is so in the same degree.^ It is 
represented by signs in this manner i-^Both 
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hands being upon the table, I first look at 
one separately, then at the other separately, 
then put them close to. each other, and view 
their resemblance when together. 

Meanwhile, Meaniim^ ••— "V^oyds which botK* 
signify during this time. The signs for during 
^nd for this are aliseady given : we have only 
to add a sign for time, ^e repn^sent it as 
hours that incefusantly fly away: 

Never^ekss has the san^e meaning 9j& 
notmthstfmding. An exa]p:^ple will make its 
purport plain:':;— ^ You assign n^any reasons 
^ to make me believe that the thing ia false, 
i nevertheless^ aij I have §een the ^ontirary 
* with my own eyes, I persist in thinking 
^. and asserting that it is true/ Neverihekssj 
therefore signifies, ^ All that yox^ teU me, is^ 
^ io, iJ^y mind, less that^. nothing, towards 
Vmaking me believe this thing to be fatee.' 
The sign fa: less, is executed by putting the 
end gf the thumb upon^ the articulation 
which connects the little finger nd^ the 
hand, and running it up to th© extremity, of 
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1 

this ftii]^. Than noihing, we have given 
Signs for ferejfoir e. 

Thereforej is a word which announceis 
e:fcigence. We hit thfe table forcibly several 
times with the end oF the right fore-finger, 
and add the stj^ fdr an tidverb ; but of an 
adverb which (ibnnects tVhat we toe going 
to say with wnat we have before said. 

^heh^ sigtliiieS, di that hour, at the h(M1r 
that. I'he hour is expressed in a deffinite 
or indefinite manner, according to the sense 
of thd phrase. 

ff^hi/, is iritertogativ^ and si^ii^es^ 9»ilh 
tbhat view f fir fvhdt reason ? but comiilig in 
the course of a phrase, it signifies, *tis with 
this vieto; *tis fc* thii 6r thai reason. The 
#ctrrf re&sofiis tibt heYe taken for the faccdty 
6f reasoAtig, hiit tot tirff le^tifnate use we 
Mve' ihade' of it j>reVioli^ to the pronoiimcin^ 
of a jxi<%ihent. 

B^6a\iie ;~This word" Signifies; * Read or 

* hear iWiat is about t<y follbw, and you Will 

* then find' the reason 6f what you have just 

M 2 
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* read or beard/ The sign is executed by 
running the hand along the words which 
follow the because. 

For J implies nearly the same thing as 
becausej with this difference: /or seems to 
create a moments suspension, and to an- 
nounce a proof which will require more 
attention. The way of executing a sign for 
it, is, showing with the left fore-finger that 
part of the phrase which precedes the /br^ 
and, with the right, that part Which comes 
after it, adding a third movement, that of 
taking away the fore-finger from the fore- 
head and eyes, to denote that attention is 
demanded. 

But^ signifies something that stops, ^ I was 
^ advancing,' or * I would advance ; in the 

* mean time something stops me/ The 
sign is natiural to every body, being prompted 
by discretion, or surprise, or admiration. 

Although^ commoiJy signifies, ' Whatever 

* may have happened, or now takes place, or 
' shall hereafter happen ;' — ^ Whatever may 
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* have been done or said, or is now done or 

* said, or shall hereafter be done or said ;' 

* — All that has not prevented me, does 
' not prevent me, or will not prevent me 
' from ,' &c. 

It is very easy to express this conjunction 
in our mute language, by the sign for all which, 
interrogative or dubitative, with the additi- 
onal sign for the past, the present, or the 
future, as the phrase requires. (In every * 
language this conjunction answers to the 
woids, notwithstanding, all, &c.) 

Provided thatj conjunctively used, implies 
a condition which may be either dependent 
or independent of the will ; as in these two 
examples : — * I will love you provided that 

* you behave well;' * We will go abroad to- 

* morrow, provided that the weather be fair.' 
In both instances it signifies the same as 
the ifj dubitative, and may be expressed by 
the same sign, which is known to every body ; 
both hands are a little elevated, and held 
right opposite each other ; they are balanced 
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by a future yes i^nd a f^tui;^ nq: there k no 
telling upon whieh to determine. 

This sign n^ight very well bp dictated to 
our pupils, by r^dering it, qfter having seen 
that 

Wheth is often interrpgative, i^igx4%ing9 
in what time, f Tl^e n^^nner of exp^fis^g 
it by signs is, first t6 turn tlf^ h^a^r bapk ; 
then to qast our eyes over, ourselves; a^ 
in the third place, to C9^ theni upon 
objects more or less rexnot^ ; by thiS; we 
indicate past, preset, fUturA^; i>ext ^e.: ^sk» . 
by a|i . int^ogatiyi^ g^StUTft * lyhidj^q^ the 
" three ?' apd. v^e^imt our fiaqger oii tJwrOis^e. 
of which we speak. 

Or: — We present two things* an^- say, 
< T^ke the.x)!^ or the other, hut not hoth^ 
^ look at them and choose/ 

Where, signifies, ' In wh^i^, place ?* The,. 
twQ fir^tpf these, wprds hayel>^en^8(Bus£Med4 
we make th« s^ for; them,, apd then, show 
different .places^ 

^9K' % i^skingthe si^^for ix^tion 



• .:< 
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with both hands at the same time, we have 
a sign for the word nor. 

I solicit the samV ia^^lice with regard 
to this seventh article that I have done with 
r^gittiep to' fti^ s&tli ft is Uh^ ^OSstble that 
in the pi^tfiap" oT ^Si^ ^ these si^ns I may 
be wrong; and still more possible that I 

may i4Bt mv^ diWi^§ sfelfeifct^rf the bes^ did 

r&m it^mi: t i^i' io¥ c6ftirauiiwa- 
tidni'ftcriA^ k^/^ pemii' ^' mi observe 
ariy'tKin^^dM^tf. I ^itfeiiiiy^Vbur to 
pf^lF iJf ftfefi^ ifeliffics; iii' fii^pto^g my 
mddi^ofikkmtii m de^B,M (ium^ ; tfe' 
pi^otl6fi'df'w&6^#>bi['hA8''b^'eh'th^' soi^' 
mtftS^fdr iMfert^i ttfe' ji^e^m' pulb'fclc^: 
til»: ItifoAttatiohdf'wiiatma5hie'defe<^^^^ 
in* it, \Wil~ ^nistiye rne to Be of still further 
scM^e tJd't^^iiil 
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CHAP. IX. 

Ho7v Deaf and DunA Scholars give an Account 
of all the foregoing ExpHcalions. 

That persons who are deaf and dumb, 
should seize all the grammatical differences 
we have expounded, and retain with exact- 
ness the multiplicity of corresponsive signs, 
is not easily credited; nay, it is asked, whe- 
ther the thing be even possible ? Yes ; 
doubtless it is so ; and when a thing is done, 
the possibility of it is no longer a question. 

Now thousands of every rank and pro- 
fession who have attended our pubhc ex- 
ercises or our ordinary lessons, have beeuj^ 
and others daily are, eye witnesses of the 
fact. 

We have a large sheet of pasteboard, 
which contains on one side the following : — 
First Table. — Expressing to what part of 
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speech any particular word belongs. The Other 
side of the board contains the following : — 
Second Table. — Expressing why any particular 
word belongs to such a part of speech. 
We here present a copy of the Tables. 



FIRST TABLE. 

Exprening: to uhai Pari qf SppeOi angf paHlisuUk word 

belongsf. 



Second /Person. 
Third j 

2 • • , of the Sinmilar I xt u 

nJL /Number. 

3. . . • of the Present 

Imperfect 

Perfect \ Tense. 

Past Perfect 
Futiire 

4. of the Indicative, .of die Imperative. 

. . ...(rf'the Subjunctive. 

5. . . • , of which isa Verb Active. 

. . . .Passive . . . .Neuter (that is to 
say) ndther active nor Passive. 

6 of Re^Iar ... .of Irregular Conju- 
gation. 

7- It is the Present, .the Perfect of the Infinitive. 

TasJye }^^' -^^^^^ " * Verb, &c 

8. It is the Present . . the Perfect of the Participle 

Active of. . .which is a Verb, &c. No. 6. 

9. It is the Present . .the Perfect of the Participle 

Passive of. . .which is a Verb, &c. Np. 6. 

10. It is in the Nominative, the Grenitivc, € gjjw-j-j. 

the Dative, the Accusative, the J pj®^ 
Vocative, the Ablative, (. 

11. Of . . . • which is a Noun Substantive |*^^J^°^- 






No. 12, It is IheNomiiiatt™, G™-) sinmUi-Manailiii.. 

13- Of whidi is a Noun Adjective. 

14. It is the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, J Singular. 

AcGusiative, y oeaiiive, , Ablative^ (j Plural. 

€ Interrogative. 

15. Of . . .which is a Pronouir^Parsmal^' Relative. 

I, Demonstrative. 

16. It is a Particle or a little word that connects Phrases. 

17. Iti3 in the Comparative of. . ... f.a Noun Adjective. 

which is Han Adverb. 

18. It is the Superlative of . . . . , J a Noun Adjective. 

whicfais^C'aQ Adverib. 

19. It is an Adverb^ that is to say, an Adjective which 

is joined.to a Verb, and which has no Case, 
Oeittder nqr Number. 

50. It iB a Coi\j^tion, that^is to aay^ an: incfeclinable 

Paddle, which serves to connect the different 
parts, of .the, P hrase. 

51. It is a IVqwdtiDB^ that is to sav, an indeclinable 

Pardee which stands before the words it 
goyemfi% 



Suppose^ the words ^' We had understood" are presented 
to a Deaf; and' Dumb Scholar to be resolved by this Table, 
he will point out ii) No; 1^ First Person; in No. ZyPhtral; 
in No. 3> PflstPei^ficfi in No. 4, JndkaHve; in No. 6, Verb 
Active; and in No. 6, Itregular ConftigaHon^, 

He win then turn to, th^ following Table which expresses 

why such a word belongs) to such a part of speech. 



SECOND TABLE. 

Expressing why any particular ward belongs to stich a 

Part tf Speech. 

No. 1. It is (this word) in the First Person . . Because it is 

myself that I speak of. 

2. It is the Second Person . • . .Because it is to him or 

her that I speak. 

3. It is the Third Person Because it is of him or 

her that I speak. 

4. It is in the Singular Because I speak of a 

single person or of a single 
thing. 

5. It is in the Plural Because I speak of 

several persons or of seve- 
ral things. 

6. It is in the Present Tense . .Because I speak of a 

thing present. 

7. It is in the Imperfect Because I speak of a 

thing recently past, or 
represented as such by 
the arrangement of the 
discourse. 

8. It is in the Perfect Because I speak of a 

thing past, 

9. It is in the Past Perfect . . . Because I speak of a 

thing which is past ante- 
cedently to another thing 
which is also past 

10. It is in the Future Because I speak of a 

future thing. 

11. It is in the Indicative Because I speak di- 

rectly, ai^d witnout the. 
connection of one Verb 
with another. 

IS. It is in the Imperative .... Because I speak of a 

command or a prayer. 

13. It is in the Subjunctive .... Because I speak in- 
directly, and join one 
Verb with another Verb. 



- 14. It is in the Active Voice • . . Because I speak of a 

subject that acts. 

15. It is in the Passive • . Because I do not speak 

of a subject that acts, but 
of a subject that is acted 
upon. 

16. It is in the Infinitive Because I speak with- 

out any desi^tion of 
person or number. 

17. It is in the Present of the Infinitive . . (See No. 6.) 

18. It is in the Perfect of the Infinitive . . (See No. 8.) 

19. It is called a Participle .... Because it takes part 

of a Verb and part of a 
Noun. It has the govern- 
ment of a Verb, but is 
applied to Nouns Sub- 
stantive hke an Adjective. 

90. It is the Present of the Participle • . (See No. 6.) 

21. It is the Perfect of the Participle . .(See No. 8.) 

22. It is Active (See No. 14.) 

23. It is in the Nominative .... Because it begins the 

phrase and refers to a 
Verb which is to speak of 
it. 

24. It is in the Genitive Because it is thesecond 

of two Nouns Substantive, 
and depending * upon or 
belon^ng to the first. 

25. It is in the Dative Because to, io the, 

characterize the Dative. 

26. It is in the Accusative Because it is ruled by 

a Verb or by a Preposition 
governing Uie Accusative. 

27- It is in the Vocative • Because I address my- 
self to him or her. 

28. It is in the Ablative Because it comes after 

a Verb Passive, or a Pre- 
po^tion governing the 
Ablative. 

The deaf and dumb scholar being to ^ive a further 
solution by this Second Table, of the worcfc, " We had 
*^ understood,^ which he has been desired te parse, will 
point out No. 1, No. 5, No. 9, No. 11, and No. 14. 
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After seeing this Q^ration will it still be 
doubted, whether the deaf and dumb scholar 
has seized the grammatical ditferefice of the 
word submitted to him, with all the other 
words belonging to the same verb ? But he 
is able to do the same with every other per- 
son^ number^ tense, mood, and conjugation, 
whatsoever. 

This operation has efFectuallj convinced 
academicsians and other learned men, of 
various countries, that the deaf arid dumb 
perfectly understand the metaphysic of 
verbs, and are capable of education as well 
as those who hear and speak. Even answers 
given in public exercises, to two hundred 
questions^ in. three different languages, 
(which makes the whole amount to six hun- 
dred) particularly on the ISth of August 
last, in presence of the Pope's Nuncia, and 
several of his illustrious and dignified bre- 
thren ot the Chiu-ch, are not deemed by the 
learned equally convincing, because they 



might have been the effect of memory, in- 
dependent of mtelligence.* 

* Any person who doubts the posability of educating the 
deff wd dumb itt %ay db^y ^r fpdivm? ^c^iop);^ ajOter 
reading tlu^ boo^ miist be a sceptic indeed ; and whoever has 
taken upon himself the tuition of children who can hear and 
speak, and feels himself incompetent to instruct a deaf and 
dumb child, the sooner he resigns his profesaon altogether, 
the better. 
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CHAR X. 

Of the Fecundity of Methodical Signs out of the 
Sign for the infinitive of a Verb. 

The same operation or disposition of the 
mind, of the heart, of the body, &c. can be 
expressed by a verb, by a noun substantive, 
by a noun adjective, and sometimes by an 
adverb. 

Since the operation or disposition of the 
same, there must necessarily be the same 
radical sign, to which are joined other signs 
to indicate in verbs the difference of their 
persons, their numbers, their tenses, and 
their moods; and in nouns, whether substan- 
tive or adjective, that of their cases, their 
numbers, and their genders, and to charac- 
terize nouns adjective, substantified or ad- 
verbified. 

This radical sign is the sign for the infi- 
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nitive of the verb. I take for example the 
verb " to love^' in all its parts, whether active 
or passive, with all the words derived from, or 
related to it ; such as friendship, love, loved, 
lovely, loveliness; friend, loveUly, friendly, 
firiendlily, lover, amateur, &c. 

All these words have the same radical 
sign, which is that for the present of the 
infinitive of the verb to love. It is executed 
by looking at the object in question, and 
pressing the right hand strongly upon the 
mouth, while the left is laid upon the heart ; 
then carrying the right with fresh vivacity 
to the heart, conjointly with the left, and 
concluding with the sign for the infinitive* 

The pupil to whom I am dictating a lesson 
or a letter, must not mistake in the choice 
of any one of these words, which are up- 
wards of two hundred and forty in number, 
comprising all the persons, numbers, tenses, 
and moods of the verb active and passive, 
the cases, numbers, and genders of the 

N 
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nouns substantive and adjective, and the 
adverbs. 

If a part of a verb is to be dictated, I first 
make the sign for the personal pronoun, 
which carries along with it that for number ; 
then the radical sign ; and, according to what 
is requisite, the sign for tense and mood. 
When active, there is no need to notice the 
voice ; but when passive, the sign must 
necessarily be made, as before explained. 

If I want to dictate Jriefidship, I make the 
radical sign, accompanied by the sign for 
substantive, which will be enough to make 
it understood that such is the noun sub^ 
stantive I require. 

If love is the noun I want, I make the 
same signs as for friendship, only giving a 
greater degree of vivacity to my action on 
the mouth and on the heart, because love is 
more ardent than friendship, even in a reli- 
gious sense, the sense in which we always 
employ it. 
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The word hdoved^ is an adjective, agree- 
ing both to masculine and feminine. The 
sipi for adjective subjoined to the radical 
sign will suffice. 

Is amiable thte word ? I iiitike the i^ical 
sign, then the isii^ for aft adjective, but of 
oiie terminating in able formed from a rerb : 
to this I must subjoin the sign for possible, 
6t for necessary as before laid down. 

By substantlfying this adjective, as before 
bbsetved, we have amiableness. 

The Xerxti friend^ is correlative ; it imj^lieS 
two persons having a friendship for each 
bther. Supposing I am one of the two my- 
self, I show myself tttid rtiake the radical 
sign ; then with thfe ettd of my fitiget either 
^Oiht out the J)erson who is my friend, or 
indicate his name. Having made the radi- 
cal Sign a second time, I turn the end of 
my finger toWatd§ myself, to show that the 
frielidship of that person is directed to me 
as mine is directed to him. 

Is amiably to be expressed? I make the 

N 2 
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radical sign, and the sign for adverb (pes- 
sible or necessary, according to the sens6 
of the phrase); I add a sign announcing 
that there is no contestation, after that I 
put my hand upon my right side, to make it 
understood that it is an adjective adverbified 
as we have mentioned in a preceding page. 

Have I to dictate amicable ? I make the 
radical sign, and with a good-humoured 
smile I give a child a few taps on the ear in 
a friendly manner. In subjoining to these 
signs the sign for adverb, the word amicably 
will be formed. 

An amateur^ is a person conversant with 
painting, sculpture, &c. and fond of seeing 
productions in those arts. I show the 
objects of fondness, and make the radical 
sign. 

We have here exemplified what is equally 
applicable to the infinitive of all verbs, and 
to the words derived from or related to 
them. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Horo Spirittial Operations^ which are the object 
of Logic^ may be explained to the Deaf 
and Dumb. 



After what has been offered in the two 
preceding chapters, it will easily be admitted, 
that there is no danger of the deaf and 
dumb confounding any of the parts of 
speech. It is sufficient for me to give, by 
signs, to every word its proper signification, 
and they assign to it of themselves its proper 
place; (which, by the way, is what very 
many, whose education has been deficient, 
cannot do ;) so that nothing is beyond the 
reach of their capacity which we propose to 
them with clearness and method. 

To explain to them the spiritual opera- 
tions which are the chief subjects of logic, I 
take the following measures ; — 
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I look attentively at the various rows of 
my library, and at the busts and the globes 
on the top; and I engage my pupil to fix 
bis eyes upon them also. Afterwards I shut 
my eyes, and no longer beholding any of 
these objects externally, I trace out, how- 
ever, the height and the width of them, 
their different shapes and their positions. 
1 remark, and press upon the observation of 
my pupil, that it is no longer the eyes of 
my body which perceive them, but that I 
behold them in another way, as if there 
were two apertinres in the middle of my 
forehead, through which these objects were 
still pictured in my head, my eyes being 

shut. 

« • • 

This I call ^' Seeing with the eyes of the 
* mind.' No deaf and dumb person will fail 
to put this to the proof in themselves, upon 
the spot ; and they will all take pleasure in 
multiplying and diversifying exemplifica- 
tions. 

I am at Paris m my own bouse, giving 
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lessons ; but I transport myself in imagiha^ 
tion to Versailles, (the place of my nativity )j 
where I once took three of my eldest feniale 
pupils to spend a week. They transport 
themselves thither, in fancy, as readily as I 
do ; they never call to mind the stay they 
made there without pleasing sensations. 

In idea, I mount the castle, and I trace 
out, as well as I can, the grand staircase, and 
the outer rooms ; the females immediately 
proceed with the picture, particularly that 
of the gallery, which overpowered them with 
admiration to such a degree, that they all 
three changed colour when they entered it. 

We then in idea range the park. They 
walk from grove to grove, and in their de- 
scription do not leave out the different 
water pieces, the sight of which surprised 
them strangely, 

I observe to them, it is not the eyes of 
their body which now see these various 
objects ; that their body has not changed 
places : that it is fronting the table upon 
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which we write ; but that these objects are 
presented by the eyes of the mind, as if still 
actually visible; and I then say, that the 
internal painting which is the source of 
their present entertainment, is what we 
call, * An idea, or the representation of an 
* object in the mind/ 

You have just now in your mind, I say to 
them, the idea of the Castle of Versailles, 
the idea of its apartments, of its groves, &c. 
all these things are material and sensible ; 
you have seen them with your eyes; but 
that which represents them to you internally 
we call your imagination. 

You have seen that it took two hours and 
a half to transport you from Paris to Ver- 
sailles, and several entire days to bring you 
from Lyons to Paris. Your body cannot 
travel faster ; but as speedily as you please 
your mind is rambling in the gardens of 
Versailles, or walking on the banks of the 
Khone, while this same body is seated on a 
ch^ir, or traveri^ing the streets of Paris. 
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This we term thinking: you think of the 
beauty of Versailles ; you think of the river 
which runs through Lyons. 

You say within yourselves, the Park of 
Versailles is beautiful ; this is what we call 
judgment. It contains two ideas ; you have 
the idea of the park, and the idea of beauty ; 
you unite them to each other by an internal 
yes ; this it what we call an affirmative judg- 
ment. On the contrary, you say within 
yourselves, that the tower of St. Martin's 
Gate is not handsome : here again are two 
ideas, the idea of the tower and the idea of 
handsomeness: but you separate them by 
an internal no : this is what we call a nega- 
tive judgment ; and when you write down 
what you have thought within yourselves, 
it forms what we call an affirmative proposi- 
tion^ or a negative proposition. 

I ask if you are willing to return to Ver- 
sailles, where you appeared to be very much 
delighted, and reside ther€ constantly. You 
answer me, that you should like extremely 
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to do SO, provided I go and reside there toa 
I ask you, why you put in this condition ; 
and you answer, that it is because there isr 
nobody at Versailles who instructs the deaf 
and dumb ; now this is what we call reason^ 
ing. It contains several ideas which you 
compare one with another, in this manner ; 
•»-r? Versailles is a beautiful place ; I am 
*• channed with Versailles ; I should like to 
*,live there: but I should find no instruction 
^ at Versailles for the deaf and dumb ; I am 
' fonder of instruction than of the beauty of 
^ Versailles : therefore I do not wish to live 
^ there, unless he who instructs us Uve there 
' too.' 

Thought and Love^ we tell our pupils, are 
jipt the same thing. You often think of 
things which you do not love ; which, on the 
contrary, you hate. You think of idleness, of 
disobedience, of gluttony, when you observe 
them in some young person ; and yet you 
love none of them. 

That which thinks within us, is called our 
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mind; that which loves, is called our hearty 
and the union of the two, is called our soul. 

The idea of a soul which thinks and 
reasons, presents itself to our mind, without 
form and without colour ; we calj this idea 9 
simple conception. 

Thus you have a body and a soid : a body 
which eats, drinks, sleeps, moves, aijd r^jts : 
a soul which thinks, judges, and reasons. 
Your soul cannot eat, nor drink, &c. Your 
body cannot think, nor judge, nor reason. 

These operations, as our readers perceiye^ 
are, in truth, perfectly simple : and the de^f 
and dumb seize them with equal facility 
and avidity. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Horv Deaf and Dumb persons are instructed in 
the first Truths of Religion. 

When the difference of soul and body is 
once clearly ascertained, as in the preceding 
chapter, and the deaf and dumb are become 
sensible of the superiority and nobleness 
which thereby distinguish them from brutes 
that can neither reason nor think, their souls 
stand eager to follow wherever we lead the 
way : they take their flight up to heaven, 
descend again to earth, and plunge into the 
abyss, with as much promptitude as our own. 

They have seen with their own eyes that 
a house does not build itself, nor a watch 
construct itself: they have admired this 
httle machine, and have observed, without 
the least suggestion from others, that the 
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inventor of it must have had a great dealrof 
ingenuity. 

But when we show them on an artificial 
sphere, the periodical motions of the earthy 
and the planets round the sun ; and after- 
wards let them see the execution of these 
in miniature, in Passemont's scientific ma- 
chinery, their souls are then expanded and 
elevated with sentiments of delight and ad- 
miration, to which all our expressions are 
inadequate ; their surprise soon borders 
upon extacy when, ascending to the fixed 
stars, we state their distance from the earth, 
and remoteness from each other. 

They now begin to comprehend that a 
machine so prodigiously immense, contain- 
ing so many exquisite beauties vying for 
superiority, can be the effect of infinite 
power alone. They see and know the use 
of artisans' tools in the fabrication of their 
works: it is unnecessary to make any obser- 
vations to them concerning the impossibility 
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of such tools being employed in the fabrica* 
tion of the universe. 

If we write down, that He who made all 
these things has no body,noi:figure,nor colour, 
so as to come under our senses ; scarcely do 
Chey deign to cast their eyes over the pfn> 
position, because their own good sense alone 
tells them that it is impi368ible to conceive 
eyes, ears, hands, and feet for Him. This is 
what we call being a pu^e spirit, whose operas 
tions are not impeded or retarded as ours 
are by the heaviness of bur bodies. 

It is now time to announce that he whose 
works transport them with astotiishment is 
the God before whom we prostrate burselves, 
a spirit eternal, independent, itonioveable^ 
infinite, present every wh6re, beholding all 
things, who can do stU things, who has 
created all things, who governs all things. 
There is no necessity for hasty strides here ; 
if our steps are slow they will be the more 
sure, and our patience is amply compensated 
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by a view of the gradations of respect towards 
God, displayed in the hearts of our pupils^ 
which, in general, are in exact proportion to 
the progression of their knowledge of him. 

Let us give a specimen of pur mode of 
proceeding in the explication of the divine 
attributes. 

You have not been in this world always, 
Ire say to our pupils: you did not exist 
thirty years ago ; you came into the world 
like other infants, whose birth you are 
informed of daily; your father was before 
you ; your grandfather was his elder ; your 
great grandfather and great-great grand- 
father were elder still ; each of them had a 
beginning in his turn : it was God who 
formed them in the breast of their mothers; 
it was then only that they began to exist : 
just so it has been with all the other men 
who have been bom and have died since the 
beginning of the world. But he who. forms 
all others, cannot have been formed by 
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another elder than hej therefore, he has 
had no beginning. 

This is not all. Your fathers, grand- 
fathers, great grandfathers, and great-great 
grandfathers, are all dead. You also, will 
die when God so plieases. They have had 
an end in this world ; vou likewise will* 
when you die. Their bodies have been put 
into the earth when their souls separated 
from them ; yours will also be put into it 
when you are dead. But God will not die, — 
he will never have an end, — he has always 
been, and he always wiU be ; this is what we 
mean by the word eternal. 

The independence, and other perfections 
of God, are explained in the same manner. 
We do not aim at philosophical or theologi- 
cal demonstration ; our design is merely to 
make ourselves understood, and by our sim- 
plicity we succeed. 

Hitherto when the name of God was 
inscribed, the pupils lifted up their hands 
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and pointed to the sky, a sign which they 

acknowledged to be void of meaning to 

them : but it is necessary to be conscious of 

having a soul, and that the curtain which 

conceals it from itself should be drawn, 

before it can discover the indelible seal of the 

Divinity imprinted on it by nature. Now, 

indeed, they coniprehend that adoration and 

thanksgiving are due to him. What is per« 

formed in our churches is no more a mere 

spectacle in their eyes, as it used to be ; they 

comprehend that we there ask, and they 

join with us in asking, whatever is most 

necessary for the good of our bodies and our 

souls. 
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CHAP. xin. 

Method of initiating ike Deaf and Dumb even 
in the MjfMttries i^om" Religion. 

By the method we are about to lay down, 
it 18 practicable to teach the deaf and duqab 
eren the mysteries of our religioiii 

ifou exi^ we say to theaa^ you thiak 
and you love. Yomx exist^ioe ia not your 
thought: borutes exist, and do iv>t think. 
Neidier is it your love. 

Nor yet is your thought your lov^ be- 
cause you sometimes think of things which 
you do not love; neither is it your existence. 
In fine, your love is neither your existence 
nor your thought. 

Here then are three things in you, distinct 
from each other, that is, the one is not the 
other.— You can think of one without think- 
ing of the others ; yet these three things are 
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inseparable; and constitute oneself which, 
exists^ thinks, and loyes ; it is a kind of 
image or semblance of what is in God : it is| 
what the great Eishop Bosauet termed a 
seated Trinity* 

In Gk)d there are three per^opis^ the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
The Father is not the Son, neither is he 
the Holy Ghost 

The Son is not the Father* ; nextl^ is he 
the Holy Ghost 

La9tly, the Holy Ghost is not the Futher ; 
nor yet the iSon. 

These three persons aie distinct frqxn 
each other, that is to say, the onets QOt th# 
other. You can think of one without think- 
ing of the others ; yet they are kis€;parabl«i^ 
and make but one God, a sii^le Spirit 
eternal, independent, immoveable &C* This 
is what we are to believe, beeause it is what 
our faith teaches us ; and after showing tliis 
doctrine in the Scriptures, to such of the 

o 2 
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deaf and dumb bs are past their childhood, 
they begin to comprehend the mystery of 
the Holy Trinity. 

The comparison of the soul and the body, 
which is one man, as it is said in the creeds 
serves to make them understand how Grod 
and man is only one Jesus Christ; and 
throws a Ught upon the sacred truths which 
necessarily result from this ineffable union. 
We eat, we drink, we sleep, we move by 
our body ; we think, we judg^ we reason 
by our soul. Jesus Christ, as God, is eternal, 
independent, immoveable, &c. Jesus Christ, 
as man, was conceived, was boni, has suffered, 
and has died. 

The deaf and dumb see with their, eyes, 
that five or six drops of water, poured into 
a liquor of vivid red, turn it instantly to 
milk white. We remind them of what 
they have read in the Old Testament, of 
the rod of Moses being changed into a 
serpent, and the waters of a large river into 
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blood ; also of what they have read in the 
Gospel, of Jesus Christ, by his power, chang- 
ing the water into wine at the Marriage of 
Canaan. 

From the example furnished by this 
chapter, the possibility of making deaf and 
dumb persons (X)mprehend the mysteries of 
our religion, will, I presume, be admitted ; 
and even the likelihood of their understand- 
ing them better than such as have learned 
them out of their Catechism only. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



T'hal there is no metaphysieal idea of whidi a 
very clear Ea^naticH nuy not ie igiveH by 
the means of Analysis^ md tke Aelp of 
methodical Signs. 

Thebe is no Void ^kfiit t«%aA «igttlfies 
some thing ; and thete w hO t2iii% but wkuLt 
can be clearly signified by one or by many 
words, whether it. be a thing depending on 
the senses, or a thing totally independent g£ 
them. 

There is no word in any language, of 
which the signification may not become 
intelligible by analysis, in making use of 
other words to the extent that may be 
necessary to render obvious what was not 
comprehended before. 

These other words may be spoken to any 
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one wkose ears are properly organized. If 
they are not imderstood when spoken, we 
explain them by further words ; and if these 
k«t are not yet Bufflciently intelligible, we 
search for others that are more so : in short, 
no word remains of which we are obliged to 
say, that its signification is impossible to be 
explained. 

Our procedure with the deaf and dumb is 
precisely the same ; we continue writing till 
we attain words comprehended by signs 
which illustrate what was obscure. In- 
stances of being forced to have recourse to 
a second operation are rare ; if they were 
frequent it would prove that my ideas were 
not very clear, and that my expressions 
were ifl chosen. 

I have given a specimen of these explica- 
tiona in my methodical instruction ; I cen- 
ceive it wifl not be amiss to give a further 
example here, accompanied with a few re- 
fiections. 

There is perhaps no word more difficult 
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to explain by signs than this I believe. — I 
effect the explanation of it in the following 
manner : — ^Having written upon the table I 
believe^ I draw four lines in different direc- 
tions, thus : — 



I believe 




I say yes with the mind. I think yes. 
Isayyefwiththdheiirt I love to think ^a^. 
I say yes with the mouth. 
I do not see with myeyes. 



Which signifies my mind consents, my 
heart adheres, my mouth professes, but I see 
not with my eyes. I then take up whjtt is 
wittten upon these four lines, I carry it to 
the word I believe^ to make it understood 
that the whole is there comprised. 

If, after this explication, I have occasion 
to dictate the word I believe^ by methodical 
signs, I first make the sign for the singular 
of the personal pronoun, fis we have shown 
in its place : I next put my right fore-finger 
to my forehead, the conpave part of it being 
sLeemed the seat of th^ mind, that is, the 
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faculty of thinking, and I make the sign for 
yea: after that I make the same sign for 
ye$^ putting my finger to that part which is 
commonly considered as the seat of what is 
called the heart, in the mental economy, 
that is of our faculty of loving, (we have 
several times explained that these two 
faculties are spiritual and occupy no space 
in reality): I proceed to make the same 
sign for yes upon my mouth, moving my 
Hps ; lastly, I put my hand upon my eyes^ 
and making the sign for no, show that I do 
not see. There only remains the sign for 
the present to be made, then I write down 
I believe; but, when written, it is better 
understood by my pupils than by the gene- 
rality of those who hear. It is perhaps 
superfluous to repeat, that all the$e signs 
are executed in the twinkling of an eye^ 

After what I have just stated, and what 
I have before explained concerning the 
mainagement of th6 radical sign, it is easy to 
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irndttstuid bow to dictate all the personsi, 
TumnSy tenses, and moods of the verb to 
Miew, wbethjer active or passive. 

With regard to words standing in relati- 
oiM^hip^^^i^ily is the noun substantii^e ; belief 
is the substaRtified participle: credible or 
intrediilej are two adjectives m iblsj (see 
page 111,) mctedibfyi is the second oi these 
aii^ertive» adverbifled. 

The fakltfiil man, in a theologieid sense, 
is he irho has been baptized and believes ; 
the if^delj he who has not been baptized: 
this Qicmcrete, pnt into the abstract, makes 
infidelity. The unbeliever is he tv4io has 
been baptized, but believes not : by substan- 
tif jing it^ we^ have unbdiief. 

CredibiXs-'is-ej is a word in use amongst 
the best Latinr writers, and signifies credible, 
but eannc^t with ]^^riety be substantified, 
er06K&i/ito5 not being authorised. The French, 
thouj^ thdr theologians and {Philosophers 
have established eredibUk^, do not acknow- 
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cre£6le the adjedfi^and^iave substantified 
it into vree^biHfff. 

iSuidi i!s able tise dT aaalyiils joined 'to 4bat 
dPmethodk^nigiig, on wbkb I heg k8v<e to 
ptc^taseeilie judgment 'oit^'petaon in ^e 
fin(t i^ttik of IHenttufe. 

<* The "i^esaor 'tot eattcatfa^ 4nIP mid 
""dufijb pefsma At P&tls, iiaa '«eiitriv«d;' 
sttys the^l/b^^CeintiUatt^'^^ fnelfiiddieal 
''art, extremely simple aiM «ft^ ^£br ^e 
* laflgdfi^e 6f s^tts, by wWch lie gives his 
^ pupais ■ ideas ttfTev^ty-species ;--^deas, I tib 
*^flOt llesitateto sd^/tnore exact, more. pre- 
** ci^e ISiim 49iOfte''6omntohly acquired by^e 
"ttf^imi of ^e ear. As'^e are 1^ to 

» 

^ judge df flle'iiigrtification of ^^wttds,. Hi^eur 
" infailcy, by'the Cifcumstencses herein we 
** heiw' them Uttered, it often happens that 
« we take hold 6f thdr sense but by halves, 
^ and We cofttent otirselres with this by 
"' halves all our life. But sudi is not the 
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^ case with the deaf and dumb instructed 
a by ***** (de TEp^). His method 
^ of giving them ideas, which do not fall 
^ under the senses, is entirely by analysing 
^ and making them analyse along ^th him. 
^ He thus conducts them from sensible to 
^ abstract ideas, by simple and methodical 
^ analysis; and we may judge what advantage 
^ his language of action possesses over the 
^' articulate sounds of our school^mistresses 
^ and preceptors. 

^' I have thought it incumbent upon me 
^^ to seize an opportunity of paying a tribute 
^ of justice to the talent of this . . . . citizen, 
^ to whom I am not personally known, I 
^ believe, although I have been at his aca- 
^^ demy, have seen his scholars, and have 
^^ obtained from himself a knowledge of his 
^ system.'* — (Ahh4. de Condillac's Course of 
Instructions^ 4^, Vol. II. Part i. Chap. i. 

I add in my turn, that I have thought it 
incumbent upon me to report this testimony 
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in favor of a method which it were to be 
much wished, might be adopted by all who 
take upon them the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb. 
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CHAP. XV. 

How the Deaf and Dumb may he brought to 
understand^ in some measure^ nhat it is to 
hear^ auribus audire. 

In attempting to explain this article to 
the deaf and diunb, I go to work as foUows : 

I direct a large pan to be brought and 
order it to be filled with water. The water 
being perfectly settled, I take an ivory ball, 
or something similar, and drop it perpendi- 
cularly in. I make my pupil observe the 
undulation produced in the water, which 
would be much greater in a pond or river ; 
but the deaf and dumb having seen this 
undulatory motion in both, call it to mind 
very easily. Then I write down as follows : — 
* I drop the ball into the water ; the water 
being displaced, runs up and strikes the 
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edge of the pan.' Mot a wiMrd f£ tib^ is 
unintelligible to my pupib. 

Next I take up a soreeOf or some thimg 
similar, and flapping it in mj hand, the 
curtains flutter and learns of paper fly about. 
I blow upon the hands of one of my pupils 
with my mouth ; and call all that otr. Then 
I write down further : ^ The room is full c^ 
^ airj as the pan is full of water : I strike 
^ upon the tables the air is diq)lac€d and 
^ strikes against the walls of the room, 
^ in the same manner aa the water is dan^ 
^ placed and strikes against the edges ef the 
' pan/ 

I now take out my alarum watch, and 
setting it properly, I make each of my 
pupils feel the little hammer which strikes 
against his finger with great rapidity. I 
then tell him that we have all a little ham- 
mer in the ear ; that the air being displaced 
in making its way towards the walls of the 
room, meets with our ear, which it enters, 
and causes the little hammer there to move 
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in the same way that I make the comer of 
my handkerchief move with my breath. 
(This is the language I hold with them, and 
I think it right not to alter it here.) After 
this I get a person who hears, to stand with 
his face against the wall, and his back to- 
wards me, requesting him to turn, round 
and come forward as soon as he hears me 
strike upon the table. I strike, and the 
i:est is executed as agreed upon. I show 
that the air met with his ear, and having 
entered it, caused his little hammer to move^ 
the sensation of which made him turn round 
and come forward. 

I afterwards send the same person into 
another room : I strike, and he comes back 
directly. I declare that the same operation 
has taken place in his ear, and served him 
for a signal to come back. It is thus we 
show that sound is propagated by means of 
undulating air. (We explain also why this 
propagation is slower than that of light) 
As to what really takes place in the interior 
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of the ear, anatomists will please to recollect 
that we are addressing ourselves to persons 
who are deaf and dumb, consequently that 
physical exactness is out of the case. 

We now inform our students that if they 
do not hear, it is because they have not in 
their ears this hammer ; or else because it is 
too much enveloped for the motion of the 
air to make an impression; or, lastly, because, 
if it does move and strike, the part upon 
which it acts is in a manner paralytic. 

The explications I have given at various 
times on this subject, have produced very 
different effects upon different pupils, some 
being highly gratified at knowing what it is 
to hear, others profoundly dejected at not 
having the hammer in their ears, or at its 
being enveloped. The first two that attended 
this lecture, having given an account of it at 
home, could not suppress their chagrin upon 
finding that the house-cat and canary bird 
had both the little hammer in their ears. 

From the above it will be easy to guess 

p 
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the notion which the deaf and dumb form 
respecting our faculty of hearing. 

When all my scholars are in my study, 
their whole attention engrossed by a picture 
which they have not seen before, if I stamp 
on the floor, every one, without exception, 
whatever their number, immediately turns 
round ; the pulsation they feel at their feet 
being a suflicient notice that I desire theni 
to look towards me. 

A few minutes after, I let them know 
that twenty persons are in my anti-chamber, 
who cannot perceive me, nor I them, whom, 
nevertheless, I shall cause to enter that they 
may have the pleasure of looking at the 
same picture. I call them aloud, and they 
enter immediately. The deaf and dumb 
comprehend that these persons have expe- 
rienced a vibration in the ear, something 
similar to what they themselves felt at the 
feet when I stamped upon the floor. 

The faculty of hearing, therefore, appears 
to them, an internal disposition of our ears, 
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rendering us capable of sensations there, of 
whicjh their own ears are incapable, because 
the door is shut so as to prevent the air 
from penetrating, or because they are with- 
out the little hammer to strike, or without 
the drum which it is to strike upon ; and as 
they perceive that the stamping of the foot 
on the floor produces more or less motion at 
their feet, in proportion to the force of the 
stroke, so they conceive that the motion 
produced in our ears, is more or less felt in 
proportion to the degree of violence with 
which the air enters : they have nearly the 
same idea of it as of a wind blowing with 
more or less strength. 

But as we can give no distinct idea of the 
difference of colours to a person bom blind, 
neither can we give the deaf and dumb a 
distinct idea of the difference of sounds 
produced in our ears by the different articu- 
lation of letters* 
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DEAF AND DUMB TO ARTICULATE, 



PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 



To teach deaf and dumb persons to speak, 
is an enterprise which does not require great 
talents, but much patience. After reading 
with attention what I am about to offer 
upon this matter, every father or mother, 
master or mistress, may hope to succeed in 
the attempt, provided they be not dis- 
couraged by the difficulties they will in-^ 
fallibly experience on the part of their pupil 
at first ; difficulties they must expect ; but, 
above all things, let them avoid betraying 
the least symptom of impatience, for it 
would instantly disconcert him, while yet a 
novice in this art, and make him abandon a 
course of instruction, whose value he cannot 
estimate, and whose first lessons present 
nothing agreeable. 
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In my * Methodical Institution/ printed 
in 1776, I disclaimed all pretensions to be 
considered as the inventor of this branch of 
instruction, acknowledging, that when I 
formerly took upon me the education of 
two deaf and dumb twin sisters, it did not 
enter my mind to take any steps towards 
teaching them to speak. Nevertheless I 
had not forgotten, that in a conversation, 
when I was about the age of sixteen, with 
my tutor of philosophy, who was an excellent 
metaphysician, he had proved to me, upon 
incontestible principles, that there is no 
more natural connection between metaphy- 
sical ideas and the articulate sounds w^hich 
strike the ear, than between these same 
ideas and the written characters which strike 
the eye. 

I perfectly recollected that, as a consum- 
mate philosopher, he drew this direct con- 
clusion from his premises, namely, that it 
would be as possible to instruct the deaf 
and dumb by written characters, always 
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accompanied by sensible signs, as to instruct 
other men by words delivered orally, along 
with gestures indicative of their signification. 
At that moment I little thought Provi- 
dence was laying the foundation of the 
vocation to which I was destined. 

Moreover I conceived myself, that it was 
only by mere arbitrary agreement amongst 
people of the same country, that the words 
and writing of any nation signified some- 
thing ; and that it must every where have 
been signs which had given to words as well 
as to writing, and to writing as well as to 
words, the virtue of recaljing to the mind 
the ideas of things which had been shown, 
by some sign of the eye or of the hand as 
their names^ were first pronoimced or writ- 
ten, written or pronounced. 

Full of these ideas, deduced from the 
clearest metaphysical truths, I began the 
educatioh of my two pupils. I soon saw 
that the deaf and dumb person, under the 
guidance of a good master, is an attentive 
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spectator, who delivers to himself (tradidit 
ipse spectator) the number and arrangement 
of the letters of a word presented to him, 
and that he retains them better than other 
children to whom they are not yet become 
familiar by daily reiterated use. 

Experience likewise showed me that a 
deaf and dumb person, endowed with a 
moderate share of capacity, learns, in the 
space of three days from the commencement 
of his instruction, about eighty words which 
he does not forget, and of which it is not 
necessary to repeat to him the explanation. 
So perfectly are the number and arrange- 
ment of the letters of all these words fixed 
in his memory, that if an error is committed 
in orthography in writing any of them, he 
riotices it directly. 

Charmed with the facility which I dis- 
covered of instructing the deaf and dumb 
by writing, and the intervention of metho- 
dical signs, I bestowed no thought upon the 
means of untying their tongues. One day 
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a stranger came to our public lesson, and 
offering me a Spanish book, said that it 
would Jt>e a real service to the owner if I 
wouldpurdiase it : I answered, that as I did 
not understand the language, it would be 
totally useless to me ; but opening it casu- 
ally, what should I see but the manual 
alphabet of the Spaniards, neatly executed 
in copper plate ? I wanted no further in- 
ducement ; I paid thie messenger his de- 
mand, and kept the book. 

I then became impatient for the coaclu- 
sion of the lesson ; and what was my surprise, 
when turning to the first page of my book^ 
I found this title. Arte para ens^ar & hablar 
Jos Miidos f I had no dificulty to guess that 
this signified. The Art of teaching the Dwmh 
to speak; and I immediately r^olved to 
make myself master of Spanish, that I 
might be able to render my pupils so great 
a service; 

As I was forward to make mention of this 
wo£|k of Bonnet; upon which great eulogiums 
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had been bestowed in Spain, I had not been 
long in possession of it, when a gentle- 
man who heard me speaking about it, in- 
formed me that Amman, a Swiss physician 
in Holland, had published a very good work 
in Latin upon the same subject, with the 
title of Dissertatio de loqueld Surdorum et 
Mutorum^ which I should find in the library 
of a friend of mine. 

I procured it without delay; and con- 
ducted by the light of these two excellent 
guides, I soon discovered how to proceed in 
order to cure, in part at least, one of the two 
infirmities of my scholars. And here I am 
to render the justice which is due to those 
two great authors. The merit of the inven- 
tion is refused to Bonnet, because history 
mentions certain persons, prior to him, who 
had taught deaf and dumb people to speak : 
and Amman is accused of being a plagiary 
and a mere copier of former writers. 

For my own part, I entertain a lively 
sense of gratefulness towards them both, as 
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my masters ; and find no difficidty in be- 
lieving that Anmian invented this art in 
Holland, Bonnet in Spain, Wallis in Eng- 
land, and other learned men in other 
coimtries, without having seen one another's 
works ; and even further, that every skilful 
anatomist might become the inventor of 
this art in his turn, by meditating a few 
days on the motions which take place in his 
organs of speech, and the parts which are 
contiguous, while considering himself with 
attention in a glass as he pronounces strongly 
every separate letter, without previously 
reading any book upon the subject ; which 
I would fain think ought to be deemed 
sufficient justification of those two authors. 
So simple is my method, that I have now 
and then offered to wager with men of 
learning, that I would make them proficients 
in it in the space of half an hour. After 
putting this to the test, some of them 
have confessed, that had they accepted the 
wager they should have lost. Is it not'j^ 
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very possibly therefore, for some body in 
France, or elsewhere, to takie the same route^ 
which is only following nature step by step„ 
without any acquaintance with my book ? 
And would it not be an injustice to cavil 
with him about the invention, or to accuse 
him of plagiarism ? Amman has given a very 
proper answer to those who have brought 
forward this accusation against him. 

It has ever been held lawful to profit by 
the knowledge of those who have written 
before us; but a plagiary is a despicable 
wretch who endeavours to obtain honor 
from the knowledge of another, as if it 
emanated from himself, a baseness which we 
ought to be very scrupulous in imputing to 
men of eminent abilities. 

I shall not enter into the detailed exj^ica- 
tions which our two scientific authors have 
given upon the theory as well as the practice 
of the subject they have treated. Their 
works are two torches which have lighted 
my footsteps ; but I have taken the route 
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which appeared to me the shortest and 
easiest in the apphcation of their prin- 
ciples.* 

* From what I havo already observed as to the inutility 
of teaching the deaf and dumb utterance, it catinot be sup- 
posed I shall recommend it more than I have done, al- 
though I here publish the Instructions of the Abbe de 
TEpee fon that purpose. No person can read these Instruc- 
tions mthout being convinced of the very great difficulty 
and trouble there must be in teaching these unfortunates 
Utterance, and how painful it must be to them to learn. 
I shall be happy if I can accomplish the means of teaching 
them to speak in a manner pleasant to themselves and 
agreeable to those about them who can hear. 

The editors of the Encyclopaedia Edinensis positively 
say the Abbe de TEp^edid not teach his pupils to speak.— 
What could they mean by this ? 
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CHAP. I. 

How we viay succeed in teaching the Deaf and 
Dumb to pronounce Vowels and simple 
Syllables. 

When I am about to teach a deaf and 
dumb person to pronounce, I begin with 
making him wash his hands thoroughly 
clean. This done, I trace an a upon the 
table ; and taking his hand, I introduce his 
fourth or little finger, as far as the second 
articulation, into my mouth ; after which, I 
pronounce strongly an a, making liim ob- 
serve that my tongue Ues still without 
rising to touch his finger. 

I next write upon the table an e, which I 
likewise pronoiuice strongly several times, 
with my pupil's finger again in my mouth, 
and make him remark that my tongue rises 
and pushes his finger towards my palate; 
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then withdrawing his finger, I pronounce 
anew the same letter, and make him observe 
that my tongue dilates and approaches the 
eye-teeth, and that my mouth is not so open. 

I shall show him hereafter how to pronounce 
our different es. 

After these two operations, I put my 
finger into my pupil's mouth, making him 
understand, that he is to do with his tongue 
what I have done with mine. The pronun- 
ciation of a commonly suffers no difficulty. 
That of e succeeds also, for the most part ^ 
but there are some pupils to whom the 
mechanism of it must be shown over again, 
two or three times, taking care to testify no 
impatience at their unskilfulness. 

When the pupil has pronounced these 
two first letters, I write down and show an 
// and having again put his finger into my 
mouth, I pronounce it strongly. I make 
him observe, 1st, That my tongue rises more 
and pushes his finger against my palate, as if 
to fix it there ; 3Jnd, That my tongue dilates 
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more, as if it were going to issue between 
the side teeth ; 3rd, I hat I make a kind of 
smile, which is very perceptible to the eye. 

Withdrawing his finger from my mouth, 
and putting mine into his, I engage him to 
do what I have just done ; but this opera- 
tion rarely succeeds the first time, or even 
the first day, although repeatedly attempted; 
and some deaf and dumb persons can never 
be brought to execute it, but in a very im- 
perfect manner. Their i has too close a 
resemblance to their e. I pass over, at pre- 
sent, the y pronounced like i. 

There is. no further occasion for the 
fingers to be introduced into the mouth. 
In forming a sort of o with my Hps, and 
makipg a little grimace, I pronoimce an o ; 
and mj^ pupil pronounces it directly without 
difficulty. 

Doing next with my mouth as if I were 
blowing a candle or a fire, I pronounce an 
u. The deaf and dumb are apt to pronounce 
ou. To correct this, I make the pupil feel 
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upon the back of his han^, thatthe breath 
which issues froip my mouth in pronouD£- 
iug ou is warm, but that the hrfeath produced 

by pronouncing u is col4> 

The letter h creates a sort of gigh iji the 
pronunciation oi vowels which it precedes, 
and jsometimes is not sounded at all ; the 
pupil will learn by use when to give and 
when to suppress this aspiration. 

It will not be amiss, before I proceed, to 
mention an imprudent expedient which I 
adopted when I first set about teaching the 
deaf and dumb to speak, that other in- 
structc^s may be warned not to fidl into the 
same. 

Having attentively studied and clearly 
imderstobd tlie principlei^ of my two maslevs. 
Bonnet and Amman, I undertook to eixplain 
and teadi them to my scholars, by thp 
method of question and answer ; thus very 
indisc3Peetly entering into a long and intricate 
taaie. I was throwing away my time and 

q2 
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my instructions; whereas I should have 
done nothing but operate. 

To form an instructor for this art, we 
need only apprise any one of what naturally 
takes place in himself in pronoimcing letters 
and syllables; because he has articulated 
them from infancy without adverting to the 
mechanism of their utterance. We have no 
need, in addition to this, to lay down prin- 
ciples to teach him what he is to do in order 
to speak, since he does so of hiiiiself every 
instant, and what he experiences in himself 
is quite sufficient to instruct him in what he 
is to endeavour to bring about in the organs 
of his pupils. 

The case is the same with the deaf and 
dumb. It is idle to involve them in a detail 
of principles: it is fatiguing them to no 
purpose. Under the conduct of an intelli- 
gent master, who operates himself, and 
makes them operate, they need nothing 
but hands and eyes to perceive and to feel 
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what takes place in othiers in speaking, and, 
consequently, to know what is to be effected 
in themselves to utter sounds like the rest 
of mankind. 

I thought this episode very pertinent, to 
prevent such as may be touched with com- 
passion for the deaf and dumb, from imagin- 
ing that superior abilities are necessary to 
teach them to speak. 

Nor ought I to omit another important 
article, which will require the attention of 
those engaged in their tuition. It sometimes 
happens in our first lessons on this art, that 
our pupils, having disposed their organs as 
they see ours disposed for the pronunciation 
t)f a particular letter, remain, nevertheless, 
without utterance, because they make no 
internal motion to expel air from their 
lungs. As this failure might easily provoke 
one to lose patience, we must be upon our 
guard. In order to remedy it, I place my 
pupil's hand upon my throat, upon the part 
called the apple, and make him feel the 
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palpable diiFerence there when I only dis- 
pose my organs to piFonounce a letter, and 
when I actually do pronounce it. This 
difference is also very sensible in the flanks, 
at least on the utterance of peculiar letters, 
q and p, for instance, when protiounced 
strongly. I also make him experieuise on 
the back of his hand, by the concussion of 
air, the difference when I prcmoutice and 
when I do not pronounce. Lastly, placing 
his finger in my mouth sio a^ to touch neither 
my tongue nor my palate, I make him per- 
ceive this difference again very sensibly. 

If all this should be unsuccessful ^ith n 
pupil, nothing remains but to squeeze his 
little finger pretty sharply, which will scfoix 
dlraw some sound out of his mouth by way 
of lamentation. 

ToTctum to our pronunciation. 

I write upon the table ptt^ pe^ pi, po\ pa ; 
beginning with these syllables for the fbl- 
lowing rrason, because in evefy art we^ 
shoiQd begin with Irhat is easiest, and pr6^ 
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ceed by degrees to what is most difficult. I 
show my pupil that T swell out my cheeks, 
and press my lips together strongly ; then^ 
expelling air from my mouth with some 
degree of violence, I pronounce pa ; this he 
imitates immediately. The generality of 
the deaf and dumb pronounce this syllable 
before they come under our instructioDj 
because the motions made in uttering it 
being purely external, they notice them, 
and accustom themselves through imitation 
to perform them. 

But having learned to pronounce ^, «, o, w, 
by the first operation of which I have given 
an account, they say pa^ pe, pi, pb, p% off 
hand: the pi alone is often obscure, and 
corillnucs more or leSis so for a length of 

time. 

I write 6a, he^ bi, ho, bu, because b is only 
the sdftenitig cf p. To make the pupil 
understand this differferlce, I put my hand 
upon his hand or shouldeir, aiid squeeze it 
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strongly, making him observe that my lips 
in like manner press against each other 
strongly when I say pa. After that, I 
squeeze his hand or shoulder more gently, 
making him observe the gentler compressure 
of my lips in pronouncing ha. He com- 
monly seizes the difference, pronounces ha 
directly, and then £e, £i, &o, hu. 

After h and />, the consonant easiest to be 
pronounced is t. Therefore I now write 
to, /e, tij to, luy and pronounce ta. At the 
same time, I cause my pupil to remark, 
that I place the tip of my tongue between 
my upper and lower teeth, as also that I 
make a slight ejaculation with my tongue, 
which it is easy for him to feel by approach- 
ing the end of his Uttle finger. There is 
scarce any pupil who fails to pronounce ta 
immediately, and then te^ ti, to, tu. 

I next write da, de, di, do, du, because d is 
only a softer t ; and in order to render the 
difference sensible, I strike the palm of my 
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left hand with the fore-fmger of my right, 
first forcibly, then feebly; this variation 
gives us da^ de, diy do^ du. 

After the foregoing letters, the one most 
easily pronounced is ^ 

I write /hj fe^ jl^ fo^ fu^ and pronounce/a 
strongly. I make my pupil observe that I 
place my upper teeth upon my under lip, 
and make him feel upon the back of his 
hand the emission of breath caused by the 
pronunciation of this syllable. 

If he has ever so little ability, he pro- 
nounces it directly. 

Fa, ve, viy vo, vu^ which is but the soften- 
^ ing of the preceding, suffers some difficulty ; 
a Uttle patience, however, is sure to con- 
quer it. 

All we have hitherto attempted is mere 
play, and with a very small share of atten- 
tion and capacity on the part of the deaf 
and dumb scholars, it does not take them 
an hour to learn and execute the whole 
with tolerable clearness ; this already gives 
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thett^ tKirteen letters, (including the k and 
the ^J #hich is the full half of oitr alphabet. 
What follows is more difficult, and requires 
Btoi^ of the scholar's aftenticm ; accordingly 
success is by no means equally prompt, 

I #rite ^dj sbj a, so^ su^ and pronoimce sa 
strcmgly, Theh I take my pupiPs hand^ 
mid hftTing plfitced it iii an hork^ontal posi- 
tion three or four inches below my chin, 
I MaSfe him obsisirve, Ist^ That in sttohgly 
pronouncing ah i I Motr upon the back of 
his hand very sensibly, although my head, 
and consequently my mouth, Are not inclined 
SO as to blow in thai directioil : 2nd, That 
this takes place because the eiid of my 
ton^e, almost touching the uppet iiici- 
sive teeth, leaves a very small outlet for the 
air, which I emit forcibly, and so prevents 
it fh»h issuing iii a straight direcJtioii ; while, 
on the other hand, this air for ^bly expelled 
not being abl6 to return bii^k, is obliged to 
desfeend perpendicul^rfy upon the hkck of 
the hand under my diin, where the impres- 
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sio*i of it is ^hsibly felt ; 3rd^ That itf 
tongue presses prett;f strongly the upp#' 
eye-teeth. 

It often happens that a papih tfttt: gi^^ 
attention to what he sa\^ me d<i, putting Ififf 
hand under his chin> straight prohotthdeis i%' 
then sij so. su. We Iftfbmi Mfh tHttt t?,- 
followed by e or «, is prontWiiicied as if it 
were se^ si (and that evien beforfe att a, itt d, 
ot an w, it is pronouftced ^A, so^ su^ #hi6h a 
cedilla, or little comma, is platted under 
the f .) . 

^flp, ze, zi, ZO9 zu^ is the Softening of m, se, 
si, SO9 su; — some deatf and dumb persons are 
brought into* the pronunciation of it at ttie 
very first attertipt; others not till after 
several, 

Sa, se, sij so, su, conducts us to chd, che^ 
chi, eho, chu, which presents greater difficulty, 

I write it down and pronounce cka strongly, 
making riiy pupil observe the grimace we 
all riatutally fall into when uttering this 
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syllable with vehemence^ as is frequently 
done to scare a cat ; then putting his finger 
into my mouth, I make him remark, 1st, The 
strong impulsion I give the air in pro- 
noimcing this syllable, as well as in the 
pronunciation of sa ; 2nd, That the middle 
of my tongue almost touches my palate ; 
Srd, That the tongue dilates and strikes, as 
it were, the eye-teeth ; 4th, That it leaves a 
sufficient vent for the air to issue in a 
straight direction, without being forced per- 
pendicularly downward, as when I pronounce 
the letter s. The pupil readily perceives 
this difference, because, in holding his hand 
oi^)osite my mouth, he feels that the air 
strikes directly against it when I pronoimce 
the syllable cha. 

I then put my finger into his mouth, and 
engaging him to do as I have done, he pro- 
nounces chcLy and afterwards cke^ chij cho^ 
chu ; but, for a time, he always reverts to sa^ 
se, si, sof sitj unless he employs his finger to 
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direct the operations of his tongue ; practice 
alone will enable him to do without this 
help. 

J^9 Je, jh JO9 jvn^ is the softening of chi^ 
che^ chi^ cho^ chu^ and is taught, like the other 
softenings, by different degrees of compres- 
sion: much, as in all the rest, depending 
upon practice and attention. 

Now comes something to exercise the 
patience. — I write upon the table, 

kaj ke, kif koj ku. 
qua^ que, qui^ quo. 

This done, I pronounce strongly co. 

Gently applying the hand of my pupil to 
my neck, I put it in the situation of a man's 
hand taking hold of my throat to strangle 
me. I make him feel, that in strongly pro- 
nouncing this syllable, my throat is very 
palpably inflated ; and then show him that 
my tongue draws itself back, after fixing 
strongly to my palate,, so as to leave no 
vent to the interior air, until forced down-- 



W^^i tp give the prommoi^tion of thi^ 
«jB^bl& I mftke \am also oba^ve the sort 
of effort which takes place at the same time 
i|^ the fl«n]^. After this, I apply my hand 
tQ Ips throat in thj? same mamxer as I had 
^plied his hsjsd to my throat, and engage 
him to essay to do what he has seen me da 

Very few of the deaf and dumb succeed 
in the attempt at first ; in which case it 
becomes i^^cessary to repeat the operation, 
and m^e them observe the effect of the 
pronunciation of this syllable in the throat 
of their compfwjons : as also the manner in 
which the tcmgue cleaves to the palate in 
prepjiring to pronoujpcp it It is neces- 
sary to rehearsfe all this three or four days 
together wi^b some pupi^ ; but let me 
ei^paestly jecommend, %hpve all things, the 
utmost cimtion not to dishearten them. 

Whenever they appear wearied or dis- 
pirited with 2^ letter, we should pass on to 
another: an hour after, perhaps, they will 
utter on a sudden the one abandoned ; then 
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they should be required to repeat it oyer 
and over. Sometimes it a^sp l^appeus^ th^ 
in endeav ouring to mak^ theii^ pronounce ^ 
syllable vhich we s]iffw th^eip, >bV ^^ WHh 
they pronounce another untaught, 

I have met with pupils, So^ ex^paple, wbf]^ 
whilst I was attempting to m^i:e th^m prpr 
npunce cha for the first time, prono^Q^:;^^ 
qua of themselves ; in such cas[e it is ad^ifi^ 
able to write down qu(h qv^^ qui^quo^ spid get 
them to pronounce it severp,! tjinijes running ; 
for this is so much laj^ur saved. 

The younger of the deaf and dumb find ijt 
difficult, for a long time, to pronounce ca 
without using their finger to dispose thej^ 
tongue as it ought to be for the pronund^h 
tion of the letter e : this operation easily 
leads them to attach it to their palate a^ 
much as is necessary to pronounce th/e 
syllable ca; but the pronunciation of this 
once effected, it is speedily followed by the 
pronunciation of all the other syllables 
arrai^ed in the above three lines. 
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Gof gue^ guiy go^ gUj are softenings of qiut^ 
quej quij &c. but we take c^re to notice, that 
when g is found alone with e or i, it is in 
many words pronounced like je or ji : we 
also remark that in the words gabion^ galley^ 
the pronunciation of g is hard, the tongue 
being then drawn back towards the throat 
nearly as much as in pronouncing gua^ and 
the expulsion of the air almost as strong ; 
2nd, That in the pronimciation of guards 
guestj there is more softness, the tongue 
being less drawn back, and the expulsion of 
the air less strong. Lastly, That in the 
syllable gneur, the tongue is hardly drawn 
back at all, and the expulsion of the air still 
weaker ; this third pronunciation of the g 
with an /i, should proceed from the nose, 
and the tongue be carried to the upper front 
teeth, as we shall explain when we treat 
of «• 

We do not teach the letter x apart : we con- 
tent ourselves with shewing, that sometimes 
it has the sound of qs^ at others that of gz. 
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We are t6 explain hereafter how we teach 
our scholars to join these two consonants 
together. 

Being unwilling to separate any of those 
which are hard in themselves, frOm those 
more soft which are correlative, the four 
consonants called liquids^ /, nif n, r, are all 
that remain. 

I now write la^ le, U^ lo, lu, and pronounce 
la. I make the pupil observe, J st, That my 
tongue curls back, and strikes my palate 
with its point ; 2nd, That it dilates very 
sensibly to pronounce the letter / of this 
syllable, and then instantly contracts to 
pronounce the a. This operation is not 
unlike the action of a cat in drinking. The 
deaf and dumb have no great difficulty to 
attain the pronunciation. 

Upon writing me, moj mi, mo^ mv, and pro- 
nouncing 7na, I moke it observed ih^i the 
position of my lips is apparency the samje 
as for the pronunciation of b and p; but, 
ist, Tliat the compression of the lips against 
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each other is not so strong as that of jo, and 
is even weaker than that of b ; 2nd, That in 
prononncing this letter, my lips do not per- 
ceptibly move forward ; 3rd, That the pro- 
lation of this letter ought to issue by the 
nose. 

I therefore place the back of my pupil's 
hand upon my mouth, to make him feel the 
weakness of the compression of my lips, 
which merely approach one another without 
any action productive of utterance ; I then 
take his two fore-fingers, and place one on 
each side of my nostrils, to make him feel 
the motion which arises there by the prola- 
tion of this letter being made to issue from 
the nose. 

This second softening of jo, and emission 
of air from the nostrils, proves a dificult 
task to some of the deaf and dumb ; but is 
nevertheless accomplished with patience, 
making them essay to produce in them- 
selves, by the means I have just described, 
what they experienced upon me when I pro- 
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nounced this letter. Some persons learned 
in these matters, have said that the letter m 
is a /} which issues by the nose, and the 
letter n B,t which issues by the same chan- 
nel : it is certain, at least, that the letter n 
can be pronounced distinctly by observing 
the same position as for t. It is, however 
more commodious to carry the end of the 
tongue behind the upper fore-teeth, pressing 
strongly against them ; and this position 
facilitates a good deal the issue of the respi- 
ration by the nose ; this is what I make my 
pupils remark, pronouncing na myself, while 
his two fingers are against my two nostrils, 
and causing him afterwards to pronounce 
72a, nej ni^ no, nu. 

When my common attempts to bring my 
pupils to pronounce the letter r, fail with any 
of them, I then proceed to put some water 
in my mouth, and go through the process 
of gargling ; I get my pupils to do the same 
after me, upon which they readily say, ra, re^ 
ri, ro, ru. 

a 2 
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I therefore recommend this resource in 
cas@ of need ; there are some pupils, indeed, 
who fall into tears when desired to go 
through the operation ; so that as to thcsei 
we must be content to give them a sight of 
what takes place in our own throat or in 
some other persons, in pronouncing this 
letter. 

If, however, this should prove fruitless, 
there is no occasion to despair; for eve^ 
those who cannot effect the pronunciation 
of ro, commonly pronounce the syllable pra 
very well, when arrived at that part of our 
iijijstruction ; and this conducts them to 
pronoimce the fomaer, in which they had 
hitherto failed, as it is then very easy to 
make them distinguish in themselves the 
difference of what passes on their lips for 
the pronunciation of the jo, with what passes 
in their throat for the pronunciation c^ 
ther. 

That we may not perplex our pupils with 
too many difficulties, we do not explain 
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minutely the variations of the position of 
the tongue in pronouncing es^ but confine 
ourselves to observe merely the difference 
in the aperture of the mouth, which, for the 
present, is quite enough. (Although the 
grimace we make in pronouncing e mtite 
and the dipthong eu deserves particular 
attention.) 

It is not always easy to makfei them seizq 
the difference between the grimace produced 
by this last, and that made in pronouncing 
ou ; the latter contracti^ the Vindpipe and 
mouth, the former dilates thfem; in ptd- 
nounciiig bu^ the under li^ in some small 
degree pendant; we observe ttt our pupfH 
that in blowing upon one's hands in winter 
to warm them we say eu. 
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CHAP. II. 



Necessary Observations respecting the Reading 
and Pronunciation of the Tieaf and Dumb. 

We had learned to pronounce the dif- 
ferent words of our language before we 
ever learned to read. We went through 
the former of these studies without per- 
ceiving it : and all the persons with whom 
we lived were our preceptors in it with- 
out thinking about it. Persons foolishly 
esteemed adepts, have initiated us in the 
latter of these arts ; but they are entitled to 
very Httle thanks for our success, as they 
took no small pains to prevent it. In 
making us spell a /, an o, an e, an e, and an n^ 
they set us an hundred miles off t& ; yet t& 
was what they then made us say. Was it 
possible to contrive any thing more absurd ? 
In short, we have learned to read, because 
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our ductility was superior to our master's 
understanding; for after spelling all these 
letters, how, in common sense, could they 
tell us to forget them all and pronouce te""^ 



ART. I. 



In what manner the Deaf and Dumb arc 
taught to give the same pronunciation to 
Syllables differently written. 

It is not with deaf and dumb as with 
other children. From pronunciation to 
reading is but one step for them ; or, to 
speak more correctly, they learn both at 
once. We are therefore careful to inculcate 
that we do not speak as we write. It is a 
defect in our language, but we have not 
power to amend it; we write for the eye, 
and speak for the ear. 
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We set down difierent syllables one under 
another, in the following order : — 
t& IS m^ 

te$ les mes 

tais lais mats 

tots his mots 

toient loient moient 

and inform our pupils that we pronounce 
them all aUke in this manner, /<?, /<?, ti^ ti, 
tiy. • . ./r, le^ Hi iSy U^. . . .m^, w^, 7w4 ^^9 ^^> we 
then make them pronounce each of thepe 
syllables in the same manner; they com- 
prehend us, and we find that they never 

mistake. 

We take the same method with all other 
syllables that are pronoimced alike and 
differently written : and our pupils become 
so thoroughly versed in the principle and 
practice, that upon dictating to them by the 
motion of the Ups, imaccompanied by any 
sign, as we shall explain hereafter, they 
write quite differently from what they see 
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US pronounce. For example:— We pro- 
nounce, leu moud deu Mi, and they write, 
le mois de Mai, (the month of May); I 
pronounce, Vo deu fonUne^ and they iwrite, 
Veau de fontame, (spring water )j I pro- 
nounce, fS deu la peine, and they write, fm 
de la peine, (I am in pain), &e. 8rc. 



ART. II. 

Of Syllables composed of two Consonants and a 

Vowel. 

Our lessons having been m yet confined 
to syllables of single mdivisible pronuncia** 
tioD, we have fresh diflculties to encounter 
when we come to those beginning witii two 
cimsonants, and eonsequentlyt requiring two 
different dispositions <^ fiie organs prior 
to the prc^atisfE of the vowel which th^ 
precede. 

Tlius we write pra, pre, pri, pro, pru ; but 
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our pupils are sure to say peura^ peure, peurij 
peuro, peuru: we correct this fault by showing 
them that they make two emissions of voice, 
whereas we make only one. I apply two 
fingers of their right hand upon my mouth, 
and two fingers pf their left upon my wind- 
pipe, upon which I pronounce very deli- 
berately, as they did, peurcLj peure, peuri, &c. 
counting one, two, with my fingers, at each 
syllable respectively ; I then let them know 
that this is wrong, and that they are to do 
otherwise. 

I tell them by signs, that these two syl- 
lables, which we have separated, must be 
united and coalesce so as to make but a 
single syllable. Their fingers being still 
upon my mouth and windpipe, I pronounce 
with precipitation^ pra^ and, in like manner, 
pre, prii pro^ pru ; shewing them at each, 
that I make but one emission of voice : they 
become sensible of this ; they try to do the 
same, and generally in a little time succeed. 

If tliey should not succeed in a little 
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time, we must be extremely cautious how- 
ever, as I have already remarked, not to 
dishearten them. No man of quick temper, 
subject to starts of impatience, is fit for the 
office of their teacher. 

The operation last explained will easily 
suggest the mode of proceeding to make 
them » pronounce all other syllables begin- 
ning with a consonant followed by an r. 

With regard to those followed by an ^ as 
pla^ ple^ pli, plo, plu, we must make them feel 
the application of the tongue towards the 
palate, to give the pronunciation of the I 
conjunctively with that of the p. 



ART. III. 



Of Syllables ending in n. 

In syllables terminating in w, as bran^ pan, 
san, we tell our pupils the voice must be 
thrown into the nose ; and we apply their 
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two fore-fingers to our nostrils, one upon 
each side, gently touching it : we then pro- 
nounce tra^ pch sa, and cause them to remark 
that no motion takes place in our nostrils. 
After that we pronounce, tratij pan, sarij and 
make them remark the very sensible motion 
experienced there. We now put our fingers 
upon their nostrils, and desire them first to 
pronounce, <ro, jew, sa ; then direct them to 
throw their voice into their nostrils, as they 
felt outt was to utter trauj pan^ son. 

Some take a good deal of exercising before 
they perform this operation : others perform 
it immediately. It is some assistance to- 
wards it to make them feel, that when they 
pronounce tra^ pa, ^a^ the air emitted from 
their mouth is warm, and that it is other- 
wise when their mouth being shut, the air 
issues only by the nostrils. 
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ART. IV. 

Of Words ending In al, In el, and in il. 

We show the deaf and dumb, that in 
pronouncing the words nataly rebel, pupil, we 
leave our tongue in the position required by 
the labial alphabet for the prolation of the 
letter I, without letting it fall to give egress 
to the air; to demonstrate which we close 
ovr mouth with our hand. We then do the 
same to our pupils in the pronunciation of 
all syllables of the same species, whatever 
consonants they end with ; by stopping the 
mouth so as to prevent the egress of air, 
these consonants receive their sound from 
the vowel which precedes them, and to 
which they are immediately united. 
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COROLLARY OF THE THREE FOREGOI^fG 

ARTICLES. 



We have yet to mention another species 
of syllable terminated by two consonants, 
each of which gives a distinct sound, as cons 
in constant J trans in transport. We have only 
to apply to this species the three operations 
above described. By teaching the pupil to 
throw the voice into the nose, we cause him 
to pronounce con^ as explained in Article iii. 
By teaching him the coalition of two con- 
sonants, we bring him to pronounce cans^ as 
in Article ii. And by putting our hand 
upon his mouth, so as to arrest the organs 
in the ^sposition required for the prolation 
of the letter Sj we prevent him from uttering 
conseiL, as mentioned in Article iv. 

Such is, at present, the ne plus ultra of my 
ministry in the reading and the pronuncia- 
tion of my deaf and dumb pupils. I have 
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opened their mouth and untied their tongue. 
I have enabled them to utter, more or less 
distinctly, syllables of all sorts. I may say,' 
in short, that they can read, and that every 
thing is completed on my side. It remains 
with their fathers and mothers, and persons 
having the superintendance of them, to give 
them practice, whether by taking that care 
upon themselves, or by employing some 
simple reading master, who, after attending 
our elementary operations, shall very punc- 
tually make them go through a lesson daily. 
The object now is, to give flexibility to their 
organs by continual exercise. They should 
also be constrained into speech by having 
their wants attended to only as they utter 
them. If this line is not pursued, so much 
the worse for the deaf and dumb, and for 
those interested about them ; as for me, it is 
not possible that I can do more. 

Before I had to instruct the multitude of 
deaf and dumb that have been successively 
pressed upon me, my own application to the 
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rales here laid down^ proved so effective as^ 
to enable Lewis Franais Gabriel de Clement 
de la Pujade to pronounce in public a Latin 
discourse of five pages and ar half; and, in 
the ensuing year, to lay down a definition of 
philosophy, detail proofs of its accuracy, and 
defend it in regular disputation, answering^ 
in all scholastic forms, the objections offered 
against it by Francis Elizabeth John de 
Didier, one of his fellow students : (the 
arguments were communicated.) I ateo 
enabled another deaf and dumb scholar to 
repeat aloud to his mistress the twenty- 
eighth eh^tcF of the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, and to recite the mopiiirtg 
service along with her every Sunday, These 
two examples must be sufHcient. 

It would not be practicable for me to do 
as much at present, for this reason: — the 
lesson given to a deaf and dumb scholar on 
the art of speakings is necessarily personal, 
and serves for him alone. Now, having 
sixty scholars to instruct, if I allotted onlv 
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ten minutes to each, for the purpose of 
pronunciation and reading, it would take 
me up ten whole hours. And where is the 
man whose constitution is able to undergo 
this continually? And then, how could I 
continue to carry on the mental part o£ 
their education, that part which is the prin- 
cipal object of my concern ? 

The number of deaf and dimib children 
in a seminary cannot be brought to read and 
pronounce, with accurate distinctness, with- 
out masters devoted solely to this branch of 
instruction, to exercise them in it daily. 

People of high talents are by no meaniS 
wanted for the office ; whoever brings to it 
good nature and zeal, and will faithfully piit 
in practice what we have exposed, is amply 
qualified. The employment being purely 
mechanical, men of talents are rather to be 
feared than desired, as they would soon 
revolt at it. But in stooping to the level of 
common schoolmasters, we shall have a 
better chance of finding such as will give in 
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to it with good will and assiduity : provided, 
what is indeed essential to secure success, 
that the avocation form a permanent liveli- 
hood for them. 

Should any father, or mother, master, or 
mistress of a deaf and dumb child in the 
oountry^ be at a loss to understand the 
feregoing explicatimis, delivered with ail 
the perspicuity I could, as to the mamier of 
teaching deaf and dumb children to pro- 
nounce, I have to recommend to them as 
follows : — 

At the age of four or five, when the child 
is before them or between their knees^ let 
them offcen raise his face towards theirs; 
then, bribing his attentimi with- something, 
let them strongly and deliberately pro- 
nounce (but not bawl) joo, pe. It will not 
be long before they obtain these two syl- 
lables. Afterwards let them say;jp<i, pe^ pi, 
joining by degrees po and pu. 

Having succeeded, they will next take ^ 
icp th to^ tuj gradually w before : and so pro^ 
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ceed to /a, fe^ Ji^ fo^ fu^ always pronouncing 
strongly and deliberately, and letting success 
be constantly attewiecj by nevards. 

They will only be careful not to pass from 
a first Byiiable to ^ secondy ncq: £rom » ^cond 
to g thirds before ti^e preceding «(ne ^as 
been ircdl prcoiounced. I see vej;y young 
deaf and dumb children every d^^y^ who Are 
taught in this, and in no other way. By 
the word strongly^ whicdi X hav/e xmd^ ^^ ^^ 
on this 'Occasion, I mean nothing mor^ th^ 

layinig a long stress uppii the syUs^bk pro-- 
noiWi^. 

Itl&ni^ let thews fathers and n^Qtber^i, 
ma^^rs And mistr^is^s, caixy this method 
(oi whieh I ^m nec6S3«urily to RMjppo^ thi^jpi 
in posfi^es^ion) to siMiie 4a^9 of gr«atef j^r^^ 
ing tij«n th^mseJivw J wjd >*b<»¥wg,¥j» tjfew 
ttcxnd fttTt of the fwark, yhich i$ ii9t l<^ii^ 
they will ioeq^i^ h^ to i9e»d j^ «Qd to iur 
struct them boir to brooeedL 
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CHAP. HI. 



The manner in which the Deaf and Dumb are 
taught to understand by the Eye^ merely 
from the motion of the Lips^ without any 
manual Sign being made to them. 

The deaf and dumb have learned to pro- 
nounce letters by considering with attention 
the various modifications of our organs as 
we distinctly pronounced each, comprehend- 
ing that they were to modify theirs after the 
example we were setting them. We were 
the living picture which they end^voured 
to copy ; when by our assistance the^ sue- 
ce^ed, they experienced in their organs a 
very sensible impression, which they could 
not confound with the impression produced 
by a different modification of those organs. 

It was impossible not to see with their 
eyes and not to feel in their organs^ that the 
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pa^the /a, and the/o, created movements quite 
diverse from each other. Thus when they 
perceived these diversities of movement on 
the mouth of any person with whom they 
were living, they were as well apprized 
thereby whether this person pronounced, a 
pa, a to, or a /a, as we could be by the diver^ 
sity of sounds striking, our ear. 

But we are not to imagine that the hard 
consonants only, such as /?, t^/l g, s, ch^ pro- 
duce modifications sensible to the eye, in 
pronouncing. They produce the most strik- 
ing, I admit ; but it is certain that the other 
vowels and consonants also have their dis-> 
tinct cliaracteristics perceptible to the sight, 
as our instructions (Chap. I. page 25,) cour 
cerning the method to be pursued for teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb to pronounce them 
evince ; it will not be amias, however, to call 
in a testimony likely to carry still greater 
weight, the testimony of experience. 

Of the two alphabets we teach our pupils, 
the manual and the labial, the former is 
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6omtMm tdh 6H eountried and all people; 
fiift luttdr, ditfdrent in different nations; 
the fon&ei? mi^ be kamed in an kodt, or 
therfeaboats ; tii6 kttef takes a ecmsiderable 
^KlrtMMi df timey as the sdiotar n^nst needs 
tfamppeh^nd and eany into inraetice the 
#h(^ 1^ what hal been said eoncemin^ 
pronunciation in the two preceding chapters* 

Eut wheii once master c^ all the respec- 
tive modiikations given to the organs of 
S|ieech ik the prolaticm criF letters^ it matters 
not by whioh of the two alphabets we ad- 
iiress Mm ; he ttiU apprehend us equally by 
either. We may dictate- entke words to 
him^ letter by letter, by theiabkki as veU as 
by the rrual alphabet ; he m& wiite them 
'vliti^out a fault; I say xMrely write, not 
understand^ because I speak of a physical 
operation, and of a child yet untutored in 
learning. 

The defcf and dumb, acquiring v*ry early 
thid facilityj and being moreover to iiie full 
as curious as other folks to know what ii$ 
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said, especially if they suppose themselTes 
or any thing interesting to them the subject, 
they devour us with their eyes^ (an. expres- 
sion hardly metaphorical here,) and, if not 
prevented by the precaution of turning frojn 
them to speak, easily discover all we say. 
This is a positive fact, evidenced ^very day 
in the three houses which are receptacleei 
for these children, in so much that I always! 
. think it expedient to hint to persons honor- 
ing us with visits, to be cautious of uttering 
any thing before them npt proper for them 
to understand, for fear of having the seeds 
of pride and jealousy sown amongst them. 

I confess, Indeed, that they conjecture 
more than they do strictly perceive, when 
pains have not been taken to teach them 
the art of writing solely by inspection of the 
movement of the lips without the help of 
any sign. But I am not in haste to teach 
them this art, which would prove more 
hurtfiil than bieneficial, until sudh time as 
they can write with uninterrupted fluency 
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and orthograpliical accuracy from the dicta- 
men of signsi although these signs represent 
to them neither words nor letters, but only 
ideas, the knowledge of which they attain 
by long practice. 

Before they attain this habitude, our 
pupils, like other people ignorant of the 
difference that exists between writing and 
pronunciation, whose orthography is conse- 
quently wretched, would set down words as 
they saw them pronounced, to the intolerable 
confusion, not only of their writing, but of 
their ideas. 

On the other hand, the orthography of 
words which they have long been in the 
habit of using, being strongly imprinted on 
their mind, and then being properly ap- 
prised that we pronounce for the ear, but 
write for the eye, they become sensible that 
they are not to write these words as they 
see them pronounced, just as we are sensible 
that the pronunciation of them is not to be 
the rule of our writing. 
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- And as the matter spoken of, and the 
context of the phrase served to direct us in 
writing differently words sounding exactly 
alike to the ear, so good senses which the 
deaf and dumb possess as well as we do, 
equally directs their judgment in writing. 

It is easily conceived, that in the com* 
mencemetit of this kind of instruction, it 
will be necessary, 1st, For thfe deaf and 
dumb scholar to be directly facing his 
teacher, in order that he may lose none of 
the impressions given by the diverse modi<- 
fications of the organs of speech and parts 
contiguous, in the labial alphabet ; 2nd, For 
the teacher to render these modifications as 
strong as possible, that they may be the 
more perceptible; Srd, For his mouth to 
be sufficiently open, to leave the different 
movements of the tongue visible ; 4th, For 
a slight pause to be made between the 
syllables of each word the pupil is to write 
or pronounce, that he may the more readily 
distinguish them. 
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There is no necessity for the least emis- 
sion of voice ; nor do I ever make any. 
by-standers perceive certain external move^ 
ments, but hear nothing, and know nothing 
of the purport of these movements : the 
deaf and dumb scholar, who sees these 
movements and knows their signification, 
writes or pronounces c^dformably, . to the 
astonishment of those present. 

It is true that every body who speaks to 
the deaf and dumb does not take all the 
porecautions I have just enumerated ; and it 
is on that very account if they are not as 
clearly understood; but, 1st, It almost ak^ 
ways suffices an intelligent deaf and dumb 
scholar to perceive part of the syllables of a 
word and then a phrase, to enable him to 
make out the rest ; 2nd, Continual practice 
with their friends at home, very much 
facilitates their being understood ; 3rd, If 
the deaf and dumb do not understand as 
much as they might, it is not their own 
fault, but rather that of the persons speaking 
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before them, who takefnot the measures 
they might take to make themselves under- 
stood. 

It is in rain to answer that these persons 
know not the dispositions necessary to be 
given to their organic in order to render the 
words they utter sensible to the deaf and 
dumb ;4i- granted that they do ndt kno# 
them ; — ^that they are a perfect mystery to 
them ; still they give these dispositions to 
their organs mechanically, without whi^h 
they could not pronounce at aH ; and the 
deaf and dumb, properly trained, will nevet 
fail to perceive them, provided the mouth 
be opened sufficiently, and people speak 
slowly, giving to each syllable a separate 
stress. 

This is no more than a piece of complai- 
sance which we observe towards foreigner 
in the rudiments of our language, who, oh 
their side are equally civil towards us, when 
their language is not familiar to us. 



.i 
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'Why then should we refuse the same 
kindness to the deaf and dumb, our asso* 
ciates, our friends, our countrymen, our 
kinsmen ? Ought we not to deem ourselves 
sufficiently compensated for this constraint, 
if of constraint it merits the name, by the 
consolatory reflection of remedying, in some 
measure, the defect of their organs, in thus 
furnishing them the means to gather by the 
eye, what they are disabled from gathering 
by the ear ? 

I think I have how performed the double 
task I had imposed on myself, which con- 
sisted, 1st, In pointing out the route by 
which the deaf and dumb may be taught to 
pronounce all sorts of syllables like our- 
selves ; 2nd, In making known the means to 
render the words which issue out of our 
mouths, sensible to their eyes and intelligible 
to their minds, although improductive of 
impression on their ears. 

May this fruit of my labour be answerable 
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to its design, or may other teachers arise 
and throw greater light upon a matter so 
important. 



APPENDIX. 



I AH happy to have it in my power to communicate to the 
public an account o^ the progress made in the education of 
&e two children (see page 5) by their parents and a school- 
master in the small village of Buckhaven, in Fifeshire. 

The following letter I received from the father of the 
children, in about two months after I saw him and verbally 
instructed him how to teach them. 

« SiK, 

*' I take this early opportunity of informing 
^^ you of the progress my children have . made in thdr 
^* learning. The oldest I began with writing, and used no 
^^ counters ; she learned the manual alphabet in one day, 
^^ and can now speU accurately and write down distinctly 
^^ the name and surname of all the family, by pointing to 
" any of them. 

** She can describe them by their names, as well as the 
^^ different relations they stand in to one another, as father 
^^ and mother, sister and brother, uncle and aunt ; be^des a 
good many words and names of things, likewise some 
sentences. Their minds are beginning to be enlarged. 
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" and we converse with them witli more facility. Thay 
^' now begin to be more fond of infonnation. 

^^ I hope that in a short time the oldest will be able to 
" write some sentence or sentences to you, convincing you 
^ of what I now say. From the very shOTt tkne fance 
^' they began, some of the neiglibours are not a little 
" surprised to see what they can do. The youngest I sent 
^^ to school, and she is doing as well as can be expected in 
^^ BO short a time. 

" All this. Sir, is accomplished by the directions I got 
^^ from you ; and I must in my own and name of her 
" mother return you our very best thanks for the great 
" interest you have taken in my cliildren, for befgrq I saw 
^' you I had no knowledge of the method of teachinj^ 
^* children who are deaf and dumb. I have 8e»t you 9aam 
<< of her writing, the top line shewr^te berseify and 4h» 
^^ od)ers she covered the pencil with ink. 

" lam, 
"Sib, 
" Your humble and obedient Servant, 

«* W. IRELAND.^ 

About three weeks after I received the above letter, I 
wrote to the poor man, and requested he would desire the 
schoolmaster who was educating his youngest daughter to 
inform me what progress his pupil had made, upon which I 
recdved the following gratifying lines from them both. 

« Sir, 

" I with pleasure perused your^'s, and that you 
" wish to know the progress that I am making on my 
^* young pupil that is both deaf and dumb. She is now 
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^^ learning to read, write, and understand a great many 
*< words. I really think there will be little more difficulty 
'* in her education than in some that are neither deaf nor 
*' dumb. 

^* I ap{Mx>Te much of your plan, and of your particular 
*^ diligence in putting out your excellent book. I add no 

*^ more, but remain, 

<^ Your obliged, kc. 

« JOHN KINNEAR.^ 
The following was written underneath the above. 

«SlE, 

*^ Above you have the tcacher'^s account of the 
^^ progress my youngest daughter is making in her learning, 
^^ my oldest is doing as well as posably can be expected; she 
can by signs write a good many sentences, and within 
these few days I have been giving her an example in 
<^ arithmetic, and she can now add two or three lines very 
^< well, provided the amount does not exceed nine ; and for 
^^ the very short time ance I began, her proficiency is as 
<< much as can be expected; and I think that parents or 
^< teachers may teach them if the simplicity of tlie plan was 
^^ laid bcfixre them. 

"lam, 

"SlE, 

" Your's, &c. 

«W. IRELAND.'' 

FINIS. 
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